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SOUTHERN THOUGHT. 


Twenty years ago the South had no thought—no opinions 
of her own. Then she stood behind all christendom, ad- 
mitted her social structure, her habits, her economy, and her 
industrial pursuits to be wrong, deplored them as a necessity, 
and begged pardon for their existence. Now she is about to 
lead the thought and direct the practices of christendom ; for 
chrisiendom sees and admits that she has acted a silly and 
suicidal part in abolishing African slavery—the South a wise 
and prudent one in retaining it. France and England, who 
fairly represent the whole of so-called free society, are actively 
engaged in the slave-trade under more odious and cruel forms 
than were ever known before. They must justify their prac- 
tices; and, to do so, must adopt and follow Southern thought. 
This, of itself, would put the South at the lead of modern 
civilization. 

In the sneering ridicule of the false and fallacious philan- 
thropy of Lord Brougham by the London Times, the leading 
paper of Western Europe, we see that they are breaking 
ground to condemn ra repudiate the “rose-water philan- 
thropy” of Clarkson, Wilbeforce, Howard, and Hannah More, 
that nursed scoundrels and savages at the expense of the 
honest, industrious, laboring whites. 

The next inevitable step will be to approve and vindicate 
the conduct of Hercules, and Moses, and Joshua, and the 
discoverers and settlers of America, who have conquered, en- 
slaved, and exterminated savages, just as fast as might be 
necessary to make room for free civilized whites. This is the 
only philosophy that can justify the subjugation of Algiers or 
the hundred southern conquests and annexations of England ; 
and this philosophy is consistent with Southern thought and 
practices, but wholly at war with the maudlin sentimentality 
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of Hannah More, Wilbeforce, and Lord Brougham. Southern 
thought alone can justify European practices, and Southern 
ractices alone save Western Europe from universal famine ; 
or cotton, sugar, rice, molasses, and other slave products are 
intolerably dear and intolerably scarce, and France and 
England must have slayes to increase their production, or 
starve. They have begun to follow in our wake, instead of 
our humbly imitating them. It is true they are still imper- 
tinent and presumptious, and loud in their abuse of our form 
of slavery, whilst they are busily adopting worse forms. But 
the veil of hypocrisy with which they would conceal their 
conduct is too transparent to avail them long. Besides, they 
can use no arguments to justify their conduct that will not 
equally justify ours. In any view of the subject Southern 
thought and Southern example must rule the world. 

The South has acted wisely and prudently, acted according 
to the almost universal usage of civilized mankind, and the 
injunctions of the Bible, and she is about to gather her reward 
for so doing. She flourishes like the bay tree, whilst Europe 
starves, ao she is as remarkable for her exemption from crime 
as her freedom from poverty. She is by far, very far, the 
most prosperous and happy country in the world. Her jealous 
and dependent rivals have begun to imitate her. They must 
soon openly approve her course in order to vindicate themselves. 

But there is no narrow philosophy to justify slavery. No 
human or divine authority to vindiogte mere negro slavery as 
an a institution. All the authority is the other 
way. hite slavery, not black, has been the normal element 
of civilized society. It is true that the authorities and the 
philosophy which approve white slavery, are still stronger 
authorities in favor of negro slavery, for the principle and the 
practices of mankind in the general have been to make infe- 
rior races and individuals slaves to their superiors. How for- 
tunate for the South that she has this inferior race, which en- 
ables her to make the whites a privileged class, and to exempt 
them from all servile, menial, and debasing employments. 

But we must force the reluctant admission from Western 
Europe that the emancipation of the white serfs or villians 
was afar more cruel failure, so far as those serfs were con- 
cerned, than West India emancipations. In truth, the admis- 
sion is made in fact, though not in form, in almost every re- 
view, newspaper, and work of fiction, that emanates from the 
press of Western Europe or our North. They concur in de- 
scribing the emancipated whites as starving from year to year, 
and from generation to generation, whilst nobody pretends 
that the liberated negroes of the West Indies are starving. 
As for crime and ignorance, we suspect that the laboring libe- 
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rated poor of Western Europe may well claim to rival, if not 
surpass, the negroes of Jamaica. But the liberated whites 
work harder and cheaper as freemen, or rather as slaves to 
capital, than they did as serfs; and, therefore, the rich who 
employ them think white emancipation a successful experi- 
ment, a glorious change for the better. Because, although it 
starves and brings to untimely graves some half million of the 
laboring poor annually, it nevertheless makes labor cheaper, 
and increases the profits of the rich. 

We despise this flood of crocodile tears which England is 
shedding over the free negroes of the West Indies, whilst she 
has not one tear to shed on account of her laboring poor at 
home, who are ten times worse off than the free negroes. 

In the absence of negro slavery there must be white slavery, 
else the white laboring class are remitted to slavery to capital, 
which is much more cruel and exacting than domestic slavery. 

Southern thought must justify the slavery pape justify 
slavery as natural, normal, and necessitous. He who justifies 
mere negro slavery, and condemns other forms of slavery, does 
not think at all—no, not in the least. To prove that sueh 
men do not think, we have only to recur to the fact that they 
always cite the usages of antiquity and the commands of the 
Bible to prove that negro slavery is fy Now if these 
usages and commands prove anything, they prove that all 
kinds of slavery are right. 

By Southern thought, we mean a Southern philosophy, not 
excuses, apologies, and palliations. 

The South has much work before her, for to justify her own 
social system, she will have to disprove and refute the whole 
social, ethical, political, and economical philosophy of the day. 
These philosophies have grown up in societies whose social 
relations are different from hers, and are intended to enforee 
and justify those relations. They all inculcate selfishness and 
competition as the great duties of man, and success in getting 
the better of our fellow beings in the war of the wits as the 
chiefest, if not the only merit. The opposite or protective 
philosophy, which takes care of the weak whilst it governs 
them, is the philosophy of the South. 

The free trade or competitive philosophy is an admitted 
failure, and most of the literature of Europe is employed in 
exposing and condemning it. From the writings of the so- 
cialists, (and almost everybody is a socialist in Western 
Europe,) we can derive both facts and arguments quite suffi- 
cient to upset the whole moral philosophy of the day. From 
the Bible and Aristotle we can deduce (added to our own 
successful experiment) quite enough to build up a new phi- 
losophy on the ruins of the present false and vicious system, 
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The South is fulfilling her destiny and coming up to her 
work beautifully. She is multiplying her academies, her col- 
leges, and her universities, and they are all well patronised 
and conducted by able professors. Several of these profes- 
sors have written works defending slavery with great ability, 
on general and scientific principles. All of them are true to 
Southern institutions. From these schools thousands of edu- 
eated and influential men annually proceed to every quarter 
of the South. They will mould and control thought and 
opinion, whether they settle down as private citizens or be- 
come editors, lawyers, divines, or politicians. 

Female schools and colleges are also rapidly increasing in 
numbers, and this is an important gain, for it is the mother 
who first affects opinions, and it is difficult in after life to get 
rid even of erroneous principles which have been taught by 
the mother in the nursery. It is not safe, wise, or prudent, to 
commit the education of our daughters to Northern sehools, 
nor to female teachers brought from the North. 

‘ashion is one of the most powerful engines in controlling 
Opinion, and fashion will soon cease to be borrowed from the 
North. Southern watering places are full to overflowing, and 
few go to the North to be insulted by the helps in their hotels. 
These Southern watering places annually bring together intelli- 

nt and influential persons from the various States of the 
South, who form friendships, unite various sections in stronger 
bonds of amity, and confirm each other in the support of 
Southern institutions, by comparison and concurrence of opin- 
ion. People do not like to be out of the fashion in thought 
‘any more than in dress, and hence the prevalent anti-slavery 
doctrines at Northern watering places, must exercise a baleful 
and dangerous influence on Southerners who visit them. 

The educational conventions held in various parts of the 
South exercise a similar influence to our watering places, but 
a far more important and potent one, for they are attended by 
the ablest men in the nation, whose every day business, duty, 
and occupation, is to form opinion, and to inaugurate a South- 
ern thought. The importance of these conventions in eutting 
us off from imitative allegiance to the North and to Europe 
can hardly be overrated. Nay, they will do more; they will 
teach our revilers to respect, admire, and imitate us, by the 
unanswerable facts and arguments which they will adduce to 
justify our institutions. 

Another fact for congratulation to the South is, that our 
people are beginning to write beoks—to build up a literature 
of our own. ‘This is an essential prerequisite to the establish- 
ment of independence of thought amongst us. All Northern 
and European books teach abolition either directly or indi- 
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rectly. The indirect method is moré dangerous than the di- 
rect one. It consists in neering doctrines at war with 
slavery, without expressly assailing the institution. Now, all 
authors who write about leas religion, politics, ethics, social or 
political economy, if not pro-slavery men themselves, are con- 
tinually inculeating doctrines accordant with their own social 
forms, and therefore at war with ours. Hence it follows, that 
all books in the whole range of moral science, if not written 
by Southern authors, within the last twenty or thirty years, 
inculcate abolition either direetly or indirectly. If written be- 
fore that time, even by Southern authors, they are likely to be 
as absurd and as dangerous as the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, or the Virginia Bill of Rights. 

It is all important that we should write our own books. It 
matters litthe who makes our shoes. Indeed, the South will 
commit a fatal blunder, if, in its haste to become nominally 
independent, it loses its present engines of power, and thereby 
ceases to be really independent. Cotton is king; and rice, 
sugar, Indian corn, wheat, and tobacco, are his cluef ministers. 
It is our great agricultural surplus that gives us power, com- 
mands respect, and secures independence. The world is 
pinched pow for agricultural products. The rebellion in India 
will increase the scarcity. Then, take away our surplus from 
the world’s supply, and famine and nakedness would be the 
consequence. We should not jeopard this great lever of 
power in the haste to become, like Englishmen, shop-keepers, 
cobblers, and common carriers for the universe. Our present 
pursuits are mure honorable, more lucrative, and more gene- 
rative of power and independence than those we fondly aspire 
to. We cannot do double work. If we become a commercial 
and manufacturing people, we must cease to, be an agricultu- 
ral one, or at least we shall cease to have an agricultural sur- 
plus. Weshould become as feeble, as isolated and contempti- 
ble as Chinese or Japanese. Actual independence would be 
bartered off for formal independence, which no one would 
respect. An increase in our commerce and manufactures, so 
gradual as not to affect the amount of our agricultural surplus, 
would be desirable, provided that increase never extends so 
far as to make us a commercial and manufacturing people. 
That we can be all three is one of the most palpable absurdi- 
ties ever conceived by the human brain. Foreigners cannot 
buy from us unless we buy an equivalent amount from them. 
If they should do so, our agricultural surplus would absorb 
the whole currency of the world in less than a century, and 
we should be oppressed with a plethora of money that would 
necessitate the carrying about a cart-load of silver to buy an ox. 

We can afford to let foreigners be our cobblers, and carriers, 
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and tradesmen for a while longer, but we cannot safely delay 
writing our own books for an hour. 

In Congress, and in the courts of Europe, in the conflict of 
debate, and in the war of diplomacy, Southerners have always 
shown themselves the equals, generally the superiors, of the 
first intellects of the world. this is easily accounted for. 

All true power, whether in speaking, writing, or fighting, 
proceeds quite as much from strength of will as from power 
of mind or body; and no men have half the strength of will 
that Southerners possess. We are accustomed to command 
from our cradle. To command becomes a want and a neces 
sity of our nature, and this begets that noble strength of will 
that nerves the mind for intellectual conflict and intellectual 
exertion, just as it nerves the body for physical contest. We 
are sure to write well, because we shall write boldly, fearlessly, 
und energetically. 

We havealready made astart. A great many Southern books 
have been written within the last three or four years. They 
are almost all distinguished by that boldness of thought, and 
close and energetic logic, which characterizes the Southern 
mind. The North surpasses us in taste and imagination, equals 
ns in learning, but is far behind us in logic. No doubt our 
greater intensity of will gives us this advantage, for in no in- 
teHectnal effort is force of will so absolutely necessary as in 
moral reasoning. It is the most difficult intellectual exercise, 
and therefore the most perfect self-control and self-command 
are required to nerve to high effort in this direction. 

Several of our distinguished professors are employed in pre- 


paring school books for academies and common schools, and 
text books for our colleges. It is all important to “teach the 
young idea how to shoot,” and to give it, in early life, a South- 
ern bent. We have. been guilty of great remissness on this 
subject, but we shall speedily repair it, and soon no more 


school books from Europe or the North will be seen south of 
Mason’s and Dixon’s line. 

Last, not least, of the causes, in busy operation to beget a 
Southern thought, are our annual commercial conventions. 
We have little practical acquaintance with trade or commerce, 
and do not know that conventions can direct industry, or con- 
trol trade, any more than they can stop or divert the tide. 
We shrewdly suspect, however, that despite of conventions, 
private individuals will direct their industry and invest their 
capital in such manner as they think most profitable. Nay, 
more—we are so irreverent as to believe that each man is the 
best judge in such matters for himself. Besides, we think it 
far more dignified to let a starving and naked world come to 
eur Egyptian granaries, as Joseph’s brethren came to him, 
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than for us to be hawking, peddling, and drumming like 
Englishmen through the universe. The character of drummer, 
hawker, and peddler, does not suit Southern taste or Southern 
talent. We love no turn whatever for swapping, drumming,. 
and bargaining ; and if we went from home with our produets, 
might get cheated out of our eyes. Besides, we should neglect 
our crops, and in a short time would have nothing to employ 
our commerce. 

But poorly as we think of these conventions as commercial 
stimulants or agencies, we know that they are invaluable as a 
means, and by far the most potent means, of uniting the South, 
begetting a common public opinion, and preneree us for any 
crisis or emergency that may arise. Let the South but be 
prepared and united, and her rights will always be respected, 
and the Union secure. But apathy and inertness ge ag- 
gression ; and any further aggression by the North will preei- 
pitate disunion. The cup of our endurance is filled to the brim. 

These conventions are composed of able, patriotic, and con- 
servative men. Their proceeding, though firm, are calm, 
dignified, and moderate. They represent Southern feelin 
and opinion correctly, and excluding Russia, the South is 
the only conservative section of civilized christendom. The 
democracy of the North, it is true, are conservative, but there 
Black Republicanism is in the ascendant, and that is radical 
and revolutionary in the extreme. The Pope of Rome isa 
radical reformer. Louis Napoleon and Victoria are half-way 
socialists, and Henry the Fifth, the Bourbon heir to the 
French throne, is a thorough socialist. So desperate is the 
condition of the people throughout Western Europe, that no 
one in power dare tell them that there shall be no change, 
that all things shall remain as they are. The South is the 
only conservative section of christendom, because it is the 
only section satisfied with its own condition. Every where 
else, except in our North, the people are vetiesng inten 
ills, and ripe, at any moment, for revolution. There is no 
occasion for radicalism and revolutionary spirit at the North. 
Next to the South, it is the most prosperous, and should be the 
most contented country in the world. All of its discontent, 
and its political, moral, and religious heresies have grown out 
of abolition.. Men who begin by assailing negro slaney find 
that all government begets slavery in some form, and hence 
all abolitionists are socialists, who propose to destroy all the 
institutions of society. 

That slavery to capital, so intolerable in densely settled 
countries, where lands are monopolised by the few, can never 
be felt at the North, until our vast possessions in the West are 
peopled to the Pacific, and a refluent population begins to 
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= back upon the East. Then, like Western Europe, the 
orth would have a laboring population slaves to capital, 
“slaves without masters.” Famine would become perennial, 
and revolution the common order of the day, as in Western 
Europe. Nay, the condition of the laboring class in the 
North-east, would be far worse than in Europe, because there 
would be no checks to competition, no limitations to the des- 

otism of capital over labor. The spirit of trade and commerce 
is universal, and it is as much the business of trade to devour 
the poor, as of the whales to swallow herrings. All its profits 
are derived from unjust exacting or “exploitation” of the 
common poor laboring class; for the professional and capital- 
ist, and skilful laboring classes, manage to exact five .imes as 
much from the poor, as they pay to the tradesmen in way 
of profit. The’ poor produce everything and enjoy nothing. 
The people of the North are hugging to their breasts a silly 
delusion, in the belief that the poor can tax the rich, and thus 

revent those evils that are starving and maddening the masses 
in Western Enrope. You can’t tax a rich man unless he be 
a slave-holder, because he produces nothing. You can’t tax 
property, except in slave society, because it does not breed or 
produce anything itself. Labor pays all taxes, pays the rich 
man’s income, educates his children, pays the professional 
man’s fees, the merchant’s profits, and pays all the taxes which 
support the Government ; a property tax must take a part of 
the property proposed to be taxed, and such a tax never will 
be imposed; a property tax would soon divest all men of their 
property. 

Gerrit Smith said most truly in Congress: “The poor pay 
all taxes, we (meaning the rich) are the mere conduits who 
pass them over to government.” This was the noblest and the 

ndest truth that ever was uttered on the floor of legisla- 
tive hall. It is this awful truth that is shaking free society to 
its base, and it will never recover from the soar Tis now 


tottering to its fall. Property and not labor is taxed in slave 
society. "Tis true the negro produces the wherewithal to pay 
the tax, but he loses nothing by it. Neither his food or his 
raiment are abridged. Both humanity and self-interest pre- 
vent the master from lowering his wages. The master pays 
the tax by abridging his own expenses. He has less of food 
and raiment, not the slave. The capitalist oe higher 
i 


rents and profits to meet increased taxation, and lives as ex- 
ensively as ever. The employer reduces the wages of his 
aborers for the same purpose, and dines and sups as luxuri- 
ously as ever. 
Labor pays all taxes, but labor in slave suciety is property, 
and men will take care of their property. In free society, 
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labor is not property, and there is nothing to shield the laborer 
from the grinding weight of taxation—all of which he pays, 
because he produces everything valuable. 

We have made this digression to show that if the North 
ever becomes densely settled, there is no mode of escaping 
from the evils of free competition and from the taxing power 
or exploitation of skill and capital. In Europe, competition 
is not so fierce, the spirit of trade not so universal. The 
have still kings, nobles, and established churches, stripped, it 
is true of their fair proportions, reduced somewhat to the 
semblance of shadowy “ phantasms ;” yet, still, as the natural 
friends of the poor, interposing some check to the unfeeling 
exactions of the landholder, the tradesman, and the employer. 
In the palmy days of royalty, of feudal nobility, and of eatho- 
lic rule, there were no poor in Europe. Every man had hig 
house and his home, and both his brave and his pious protee- 
tors. The baron and the priest vied with each other in their 
care of the vassal. This was feudal slavery; and what is 
modern liberty? Why, quietly, slowly, almost insensibly, the 
poor have been turned over from the parental and protective 
rule of kings, barons, and churchmen, to the unfeeling des- 
potism of capitalists, employers, usurers, and extortioners; 
and this was called emancipation ! 

Although, in the event of a dense population cooped up in 
the North, without means of escape, the evils which we have 
depicted, would occur more virulently there than in Europe; 

et, it is not worth while to anticipate evils that may never 
2zappen. The North is now doing well. Her poor are not the 
slaves of capital, and never will be whilst there are vacant 
lands in the North. Population does not always increase. It 
has its ebbs and flows. Say large countries, such as Ameri¢a, 
are not likely to be overstocked with inhabitants. Seeret 
causes at work will diminish population in some sections, 
whilst it is increasing in others. The situation of the North 
is natural, healthful, and progressive, but for the abolitionists 
and other agrarian isms. Tis treason in them to disturb society 
by the unnecessary agitation of questions as to contingent and 
future evils. But this is not their only treason. They pro- 
pose, in their conventions, to dissolve the Union, not for any 
evils with which it afflicts them, but because the South hold 
slaves. Now, Black Republicans, who are under the rule of 
abolitionists, if not all abolitionists themselves, are radical and 
revolutionary in their doctrines, and dangerous to the Union; 
whilst Southern Commercial Conventions are composed en- 
tirely of men of the opposite character, of enlightened con- 
servatives. 

We differ from what are called the extremists*of the South ; 
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but would not shoot down the sentinels of our camp. If not 
the wisest, most far-seeing, and most prudent, they are the 
most zealous friends of the South. They believe, that eventn- 
ally, the aggressions of Northern abolition will force disunion 
upon us, and look to disunion as probably the only ultimate 
redress for the wrongs inflicted onus. We think a victory may 
yet, perhaps, be won by the South, not by arms, but by South- 


ern thought and European necessities. Thought, by means of 


the press and the mail, has now become almost omnipotent. 
It rules the tvorld. Thought, with hunger and nakedness to 
prompt, stimulate, and direct it, will prove irresistible. That 
thought has commenced and begotten a counter-current in 
Europe, that impels France to renew the slave-trade under a 
new form, and induced a debate in the British Parliament 
which evinces a universal change of opinion as to abolition 
and squints most obviously towards the renewal of the slave- 
trade. Revolutions of opinion do not go backwards, nor do 
they stand still in a half-way course. England sees, admits, 
and deplores the error of West India emancipation. This 
admission is but a step in a chain of argument, which must 
ultimately carry her further from abolition, and bring her 
nearer toslavery. For a while, she will try to maintain some 
middle ground between emancipation and slavery, and sub- 
stitute coolies, and African apprentices, for negro slaves. But 
there are two reasons why she cannot long occupy this ground. 
First, its falsity and hypocrisy are too obvious; and secondly, 
coolies and apprentices do not answer the purpose of slaves. 
Her necessities will compel her to reinstate African slavery in 
its old and mildest form. Thus will Southern thought triumph, 
Southern morality be vindicated, and Southern wisdom, pru- 
dence, and foresight, be rendered apparent. The crusades 
lasted for a century. Those who conducted them had stronger 
convictions, and a clearer sense of duty, than modern abolition- 
ists, for they laid down their lives by the million in the cause, 
whilst modern abolitionists, from Wilbeforce to Greely, have not 
evinced the slightest taste for martyrdom. All Europe then 
believed the crusades a righteous and holy undertaking. 
Abolition has never commanded such universal assent, nor 
such self-denying sacrifices. So far from marching a thousand 
or more miles to fight for their cause, they have not been 
willing to give up a cup of coffee, an ounce of sugar, or a 
pound of cotton, to speed it; no, they have been encouraging 
slavery, whilst abusing it, by consuming slave products. 
Europe and the North can any day abolish slavery by disusing 
slave products. They should try the experiment, for should 
they succeed_in abolishing it, they will have none of those 
products theréafter—Jamaica and Hayti prove this. 


























HOW TO DEFEND SLAVERY. 


The crusades lasted for a century, and their signal failure 
opened men’s eyes to the folly and wickedness of such expe- 
ditions; and soon men began to wonder at the infatuation of 
their crusading ancestry. So it will be with abolition. It has 
lasted nearly a hundred years. It has failed as signally as the 
crusades, and brought hunger and nakedness on its votaries, 
or at least on the laboring poor at their doors. As in the ease 
of the crusades, abolition will soon be considered a mad in- 
fatuation—for want, brought on by it, combines with failure, 
to open men’s eyes.* 

Southern thought must be a distinct thought—not a half 
thought, but a whole thought. Domestic slavery must be vin- 
dicated in the abstract, and in the general, as a normal, natu- 
ral, and, in general, necessitous element of civilized society, 
without regard to race or color. 

This argument about races is an infidel procedure, and we 
had better give up the negroes than the Bible. It is a double 
assertion of the falsity of the Bible—first, as it maintains that 
mankind have not sprang from a common parentage; and, 
secondly, as it contends that it is morally wrong to enslave 
white men, who, the Bible informs us, were enslaved by the 
express command of God. But it is also utterly falsified by 
history. The little States of Greece, in their intestine wars, 
made slaves of their prisoners, and there was no complaint 
that they did not make good slaves; whilst the Macedonians, 
an inferior race, were proverbially unfit for slavery. The 
Georgians and Circassians, the most beautiful of the human 
family, make excellent slaves, whilst the Bedouin Arab and 
American Indian are as unfit for slavery as the Bengal tiger, 
or those tribes in Palestine whom God commanded Moses and 
Joshua to put to the sword without discrimination or merey. 

Again: to defend and justify mere negro slavery, and con- 
demn other forms of slavery, is to give up expressly the whole 
cause of the South—for mulattoes, quadroons, and men with 
as white skins as any of us, may legally be, and in fact are, 
held in slavery in every State of the South. The abolitionists 
well know this, for almost the whole interest of Mrs. Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, arises from the fact, that a man and wo- 
man, with fair complexion, are held as slaves. 

We are all in the habit of maintaining that our slaves are 
far better off than the common laborers of Europe, and that 
those laborers were infinitely better situated as feudal serfs or 
slaves than as freemen, or rather as slaves to capital. Now, 
we stultify ourselves if we maintain it would be wrong to re- 





* Alas! that the confidence of our friend should be based upon so flimsy and 
unsubstantial a foundation. The “wish” only can be “ father to the thought.” 
Eprror. 
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mit them back to domestic slavery, which we always argue is 
much milder and protective than that slavery to capital, to 
which emancipation has subjected them. They have been 
wronged and injured by emancipation, would we not restore 
them to slavery? Or are we, too, to become Socialists, and 
coop them up in Greely’s Free-Love phalansteries? There 
are no other alternative. 

Again: every Southern man in defending slavery, habitu- 
ally appeals to the almost universal wages of civilized man, 
and argues that slavery must be natural to man, and intended 
by Providence as the condition of the larger portion of the 
race, else it could not have been so universal. What a ridicu- 
lous and absurd figure does the defender of mere negro slavery 
cut, who uses this argument, when the abolitionist turns round 
on him and says—“ why, you have just admitted that white 
slavery was wrong, and this universal usage which you speak 
of has been white, not black slavery. The latter is a very re- 
cent affair.” 

We must defend the principle of slavery as part of the con- 
stitution of man’s nature. The defence of mere negro slavery, 
will, nay, has involved us in a thousand absurdities and con- 
tradictions. We must take high philosophical, biblical, and 
historical grounds, and soar beyond the little time and space 
around us to the earliest records of time, and the farthest 
verge of civilization. Let us quit the narrow boundaries of 
the rice, the sugar and the cotton field, and invite the aboli- 
tionists to accompany us in our flight to thetent of Abra- 
ham, tv the fields of Judea, to the halls of David and of Solo- 
mon, to the palaces and the farms of Athens and of Rome, 
and to the castles of the grim Barons of medieval time. Let 
us point to their daily routine of domestic life. Then, not 
till then, may we triumphantly defend negro slavery. “ You 
see slavery everywhere, aud throughout all times: you see 
men subjected to it by express command or by permission of 
God, with skins as white and intellects as good as yours. Can 
it be wrong to enslave the poor negro, who needs a master 
more than any of these?” Less than this is inconsiderate as- 
sertion, not Southern thought; nay, not thought at all. 

The temptation to confine the defence of slavery to mere 
negro slavery is very strong, for it is obvious that they require 
masters under all circumstances, whilst the whites need them 
only under peculiar circumstances, and those circumstances 
such as we can hardly realize the existence of in America. 
May the day never arrive when our lands shall be so closely 
monopolized, and our population become so dense, that the 
poor would find slavery a happy refuge from the oppression 
of capital. 
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In the South, there is another and a stronger reason for the 
feeling of indignation at the bare suggestion of white slavery 
—that is pride of caste. No man loves liberty and hates 
slavery so cordially as the Southerner. Liberty is with hima 
privilege, or distinction, belonging to all white men. Slavery 
a badge of disgrace attached to an inferior race. Accustomed 
from childhood to connect the idea of slavery with the negro, 
and of liberty with the white man, it shocks his sensibilities 
barely to mention white slavery. ’Tis vain to talk to him of 
the usages of mankind, for his prejudices and prepossessions 
were formed long before he heard of history, and they are too 
strong to be reasoned away. 

This peculiarity of Southerners, and other slaveholders, is 
admirably described by Burke, who was the most philosophie 
and farseeing statesman of modern times. He says, “in Vir- 

inia and the Carolinas they have a vast multitude of slaves. 
Vhere this is the case in any part of the world, those who are 
free are by far the most proud and jealous of their freedom. 
Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind of rank 
and privilege. Not seeing then that freedom, as in countries 
where it is a common blessing, and as broad and general as 
the air, may be united with much abject toil, with great mise- 
ry, with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks among 
them as something more noble and liberal. I do not mean to 
commend the superior morality of this sentiment, which has 
at least as much pride as virtue in it; but I cannot alter the 
nature of man. The fact is so; and those people of the South- 
ern colonies are much more strongly, and with a more stub- 
born spirit attached to liberty, than those to the Northward. 
Such were all the ancient commonwealths; such were our 
Gothic ancestry ; such, in our days, were the Poles; and such, 
will be all masters of slaves who are not slaves themselves. 
In such a people, haughtiness of domination combines with 
the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invisible.”* 


* We have introduced this subject of taxation into this article, in part, to 
show tliat universal suffrage at the North does not place the poor in any better 
situation than those of Europe, so long as the rights of property are respected. 
Capital or property is a master with unlimited power in dense populations, 
when jands are monopolized by the few. When property ceases to be respect- 
ed, rich and peor will go down together. We have another object in intro- 
ducing this subject, and that is te give a specimen of Southern Thought. This 
theory is conservative of slave society, and should be promulged and taught 
amongst us; but it is subversive of free society, and however convinced of its 
truth, none but such recklessly honest men as Gerrit Smith dare avew it. In 
a future number we shall probably attempt to show that almost all the tenets 
in moral scienee, held in free society, are false, and that Southern Thought will 
have to inculcate doctrines on most subjects the reverse of theirs, yet strictly 
accordant with the Bible, the wisest and best of books, even if it were not in- 
spired. 
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SALT—HISTORICALLY, STATISTICALLY, AND ECONOMICALLY. 
NEW AND IMPROVED AMERICAN SALT MANUFACTURE. 


The paper which follows, was prepared mainly for us, by Prof. R. Thomassy, 
an intelligent and scientific French gentleman who has been spending seme time 
in the United States, and chiefly at the South, in the effort to extend among us 
the manufacture of salt, upon the largest and most comprehensive scele. He 
has been intrusted with many official commissions in relation to the salt works 
of Italy and of the French West Indies, and have, without doubt, profoundly 
mastered the subject in almost every possible point of view, The subject 1s 
commended to the serious attention of the reader. Our own opinions will be 
given on the appearance of the next number.*—Eprror. 


L 
PROGRESSIVE ASCENDENCY OF FOREIGN SALT IN AMERICA—-!ITS DISTRIBUTION THROUGH- 

OUT THE UNITED STATES—LEGITIME PRIDE OF THE BRITISH SALT TRADERS, THEIR 

UNTIRING ZEAL TO BE IMITATED BY AMERICAN CONSUMERS—A COMING REVOLUTION 

IN SALT MANUFACTURING. 

The imports of foreign salt into the United States is increas- 
ing yearly with a wonderful progression. It is carried on, not 
asin the old colonial times, by some hundred sacks of this 
article, but by thousands and ten thousands of sacks and tons, 
landed every week on the American wharves; so that every 
year, one, two, or three more millions of bushels are impeai 
as if it was to prevent the competition of a domestic manufac- 
ture by the superabundance of foreign merchandize. But the 
United States are the greatest consumers of salt in the world ; 
more than one bushel to each inhabitant is the average of their 
individual consumption; when in Europe, the same average 
does not reach a half bushel. Hence, the repeal by the Con- 
gress of the old duty on the foreign salt and the welcome given 
to any new cargo of this vital article. See the reports of the 
United States Treasury: during the year 185455, this impor- 
tation of salt was about 13 millions of bushels, and during 
1855—56, it has been 15,405,864 bushels! Now wait for the 
next report of 185657, and the new statement will reach 
probably 17 millions of bushels, costing, with the freight, 
at least $3,000,000—a yearly tribute paid by American con- 
sumers, and worth, undoubtedly some consideration. 

As to the main quarters of this supply, during the said year 


1855-’56, they were as follows: Bushels. 
Boston imported.................06- 1,985,278 
ee ee Se 3,380,486 
ok cee eae, LOLS.) ET 1,107,888 
5 Os. avs vee « 960,370 
Rernemnn = Sire Beree) cs. G2 858,328 
ave es erase we ON 885,781 
Mobile er . ons GRD oni 923,182 
| b. .. , ios, So Aree oe 3,338,394 





*Mr. Thomassy’s papers, which appeared in the Charleston Mercury, are 
combined into these, and completed. 
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And so on in other places. So that the total importation 
causes a waste of at least three millions of dollars, which cer- 
tainly would be better applied to internal improvements and 
cultivation of the Southern sea-coasts. 

In this general statement the special import of British salt 
is still more prodigious; being, for 1855-56, 12 millions of 
bushels or the four-fifths of the whole importation. Such a 
gigantic trade looks truly like a pacific invasion, a silent and 
sure conquest of the American market by an article of para- 
mount necessity, not only for human life, but also for agrieul- 
tural and industrial purposes, for manuring the cotton fields, 
for curing provisions and fisheries, or for chemical products. 
All these leading industries, all these national resources of the 
United States, it is impossible to deny it, are, in their selling 
price, ruled by English salt; and British pride must ¢er- 
tainly be satisfied in seeing the master of this prime matter 
enjoying in the New World, so large influence over any 
pursuit where this vital article is called for. 

When I visited Liverpool, the distributing center of this 
mighty trade, I understood clearly, after visiting some of the 
most extensive salt works in Chesire county, how salt, as well 
as iron and coal, has enhanced the British influence through- 
out the world. English statistics, though incomplete, by lack 
of official documents, have recently given us some general 
notions showing with how gigantic stride their domestic salt 
manufacture has been lately extended. ‘“ During the last year, 
(1855,”) says the European Times of Liverpool, only “peas 
of Winsford district, 130,000 tons of this salt was exp 
to the United States of America; and in the last ten months 
the salt sent to the same country increased to 274,000 tons— 
(10,960,000 bushels, or more than 13,000,000 for the whole 
year 1856.) The quantity shipped in the same time to British 
North . America, Africa, Australia, and the East Indies, 
amounted to 274,268 tons. The export to the Baltic was 
34,000 tons; coastwise, 100,000 tons; and for home on 
tion, 120,000 tons. The total yield for the last ten months 
has been about 800,000 tons;” or for the whole year nearly 
1,000,000 of tons, or 40,000,000 bushels. Now to this produc- 
tion we must add that of Northwich, and some other places, 
a to three-fourths of the preceding, and we can value and 
admire how this most stupendous manufacture divides its pro- 
ducts between the national and foreign markets, yielding 
20,000,000 bushels for home consumption, and 50,000,000 for 
supplying the remotest parts of the world, to the profit and 
honor of the exporting nation. 

Thirty thousand English mariners are carrying abroad, 
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through all the seas, this paramount merchandise, when at 
home a laboring population, at least equal in number, depends 
directly for a living on iis domestic production. On it, of 
course, an immese amount of capital is invested, and from it 
the most valuable benefits and social improvements are de- 
rived for the internal welfare of England. For instance, the 
cheapness of salt, 3 or 6 cents per bushel, causes its rapid and 

rofitable consumption in agricultural as in industrial pursuits. 

he same low price created in F rance, fifty years ago, and is 
now increasing daily in England, the powerful manufacture of 
chemical products, which has given so great impetus to the 
progress of material civilization. Near Liverpool, Newcastle- 
on-lyne, and Glasgow, are gigantic establishments where mil- 
lions of bushels of common salt are yearly decompo sed by the 
use of sulphuric acid, and used to make immense quantities 
of soda-ash, bleeching powder, and various similar articles, 
required for the health or comfort of the great human family. 
The United States are once more the largest importers of these 
valuable British merchandises, paying for then three other 
millions of dollars, and acting in this new trade of prime 
importance as a mere country of consumers, unable to supply 
their own wants. Meanwhile the Englis h chemical works, 
thanks to the low price of their domestic salt, are yearly in- 
creasing in value and productiveness, and for their magnitude, 
the perfection of the details, the consumate scientific skill of 
their management, are worthy to take place among the won- 
ders of Great Britain. 

England, of course, in this stupendous production and trade 
of salt, has availed herself of her peculiar situation. All her 
salt being made by artificial evaporation with iron boilers and 
fuel, though of the worse quality, is perfectly adapted to a 
country where the richest salt wells and saliferous strata, are, 
by navigable rivers and railroads, in direct communication 
with the Lancashire coal mines. Having the cheapest fuel 
for evaporating the strongest brine, she manufactures a bushel 
of salt for three or four cents, and with another trifling ex- 
pense she sends it to Liverpool, of which the immediate vi- 
cinity and cosmopolite navigation admits at the cheapest 
freight. The fortunate connection of this shipping place with 
the salt works, and of the salt works with the coal fields, has 
caused the artificial superiority of English salt traders and 
manufacturers. But in spite of their skill, nature is still liv- 
ing, and nature works against them. Her evaporating power, 
refused to the wet and aunléss clime of Great Britain, is a gra- 
tuitous salt maker for any more southern couniry, for France, 
Italy, Spain, and consequently for the South of the American 
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Union. Then gratuitous as the agency of the sun and winds, 
and inexhaustible as the brine given by the ocean, the natu- 
ral evaporation must sooner or later supersede in salt making 
the British fuel, and triumphantly compete against it in the 
United States as well as in southern Europe. 

England, herself, is appar | aware of this change, and of 
this inevitable revolution; and she tries also to control better 
the evaporating forces of southern climates in her West Indies, 
as in the Bahamas and at Turk’s Island. There, nature alone, 
has, till now, effected entirely the salt making. But already 

ractical skill is called for. Turk’s Island, for instance, not 
ae ago, was a poor dependency of the Bahamas. By ex- 
tending their natural salt ponds, and building new salt works, 
imitated from the old French method of making salt in St. 
Domingo, these barren places are become a British presideney,, 
yielding yearly one million and a half of bushels, to the great 

rofit of the population, and treasury of the Crown, Inagua 
is another British place rivalling the former in the same pro- 
duction, waiting for more com fete improvements, and giving 
us a new standard of the English far-seeing policy. 

A new era is coming for manufacturing the vital merchan- 
dise by a cheaper method. Any natural power, better under- 
stood, brings forth human progress. Therefore, America, 
availing herself of the sishaeiee evaporation, will soon pro- 
duce all her own salt, and enfranchise her inhabitants from 
any tribute paid for this supply to the old world. Like the 
star of empires, the progress of salt works, once more, is NOW 
westward. Small, bright, but infallible harbinger of the 
greatest revolution. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, of which the commer- 
cial power was built at first on the Etrusian salt works of 
Ostia, Venice took the lead of the same policy, and became 
the most skillful salt trader of theemiddle age in the Mediter- 
ranean market, when the old Federative France was carrying 
and monopolising the merchandise to the northern seas. en 
Oleron Island and the renowned Za Jochelle were supplying 
England, who, when allied to the French Huguenots, was taking 
care of her salt trade and consumption as much as of her Pro- 
testant co-religionists. At last England enfranchised her own 
population from the foreign supply, and became what she is 
now, the greatest salt trader of the world. But America waits 
for her turn, welcoming every new morning the mighty power 
of the sun, of which the gratuitous evaporatign, united to the 
forces of her sea breezes, is now to supersede easily the costly 
management of English boilers and fuel, and to save the price 
of trans-atlantic transport in making salt everywhere at hand 
for any kind of domestic consumption. 
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with the mother country. 


sooner or later, for their carelessness. 


in all these exchanges. 


the tropical and northern population of Africa. 
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HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL INFLUENCE OF THE MASTERY OF SALT—-SPIRIT OF THE 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR AS REGARDS THE AMERICAN SALT MANUFACTURE—STRIKING 
EXAMPLE OF TIIE SAME SPIRIT IN THE HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To understand better how much the actual dependence on a 
foreign supply of salt can be injurious to the United States, 
we have first to examine the general influence of salt upon 
internal relations, and to know its unsuspected weight in the 
balance of power. Historical testimony is unanimous upon 
this subject, and the experience of mankind will be also cor- 
roborated by the double trial of the United States in the year 
of their political independence, and during the second war 


At every period in the history of the world, with every ad- 
«vance of civilization, what do we see? The people who have 
abandoned to foreign nations the supply of salt, chastised, 
ier tribe to tribe, as 

from people to people, the control of this vital article has 
always given some ascendency, and often an inevitable do- 
minion, for the manufacturer of salt controls always, in some 
respects, the health and social well-doing of the people obliged 
to buy it. Who rules, indeed, the Chinese population, if not 
the Tartar race, who, after their first intercourse with China 
as salt traders, became at last the conquerors of this Empire ? 
Thanks are due by these barbarians to the salt lakes and fossile 
salt so abundant in their wildernesses, by the use of which 
they continue their primitive trade; and loading with salt in- 
numerable camels, take, in return, the thread, linen, and mil- 
let of China; they bring back also with them the obedience 
of their consumers, because salt is the most necessary article 


Look at the negro race in Africa. Who are their rulers, if 
not the Arabs and Moors, masters of inexhaustible salt lakes 
and mines, whilst the poor Nigritian is absolutely deprived 
of salt in the interior of his deserts? Singular exception to 
the laws of Providence, who, after lavishing this vital element 
throughout the world, has refused it to the sons of Ham. 
Hence the manifestation of a new social law, which has es- 
tablished the most serious and instructive intercourse between 


The want of 


salt in the one side, and the superabundance of it on the other, 
have brought nearer, as in Asia, in spite of sickly and impene- 
trable solitudes, the most diversified races, one born to rule, 
and the other to obey. Of sucha relation the result was 
almost inevitable. The superior race uses and abuses its 
natural advantages; and as necessity is superior to utility, as 
life prevails over luxury and well being, the master of this 
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vital merchandise rules the market. Receiving in return the 
gold dust and ivory from the Nigritian, the Arabs and Moors 
often carry away the negro himself—obliged to give up his 
liberty because nature has made him dependent on a foreign 
supply of salt. 
he English dominion in the East Indies produced in the 
last century an analogous social phenomenon, when the merei- 
less Warren Hastings established his exclusive and dreadful 
monopoly of salt. The timorous Asiatic at this very time 
gives his English ruler the title of “ Master of the Salt,” show- 
ing by this qualification that salt is regarded by them as the 
infallible index of power and true privilege of conquest. 
Such being the influential trade and production of salt, what 
ought to be done by so free, strong, and far-seeing a people as 
the Americans, if not to manufacture all the quantity that 
they consume at first, and afterward exchange the residue 
with inferior races or foreign countries? But how short is the 
indigenous production from the present consumption in the 
United States. Instead of producing all their salt, they are 
importing yearly sixteen millions of bushels, and especially all 
the sea salt wanted for their provisions and northern fisheries. 
We must even confess it frankly : young America, confident 
in a dream of perpetual peace, as much perhaps as in the pro- 
ductive strength for every kind of wealth, does not inquire 
about her consumption of salt, either foreign or domestic. 
Very well! Let, if you will, the greatest part of this vital 
element remain in the hands of the mother country, and be- 
lieve in her entente cordiale! But remember also the heroie 
trial of your independence, and the want and deficiency of 
salt during your second war against your old dominators. 
Keep well the records yet living on the Atlantic shores and 
odine us the distress of those hard times, when your peo- 
ple were flocking from the Alleghany mountains to the sea 
coast, to make, at heavy cost, bad salt, and in limited qnan- 
tity, from the ocean brine. This is worth your remembrance. 
The history of the Southern States will enlighten particu- 
larly the matter put before us, and recommend itself as a tes- 
timony of general experience to be repeated. Clear, precise, 
and conclusive experience, which exceeds all others as the 
most mournful summary and faithful expression of the great 
drama of American liberty! At this crisis so imperious in 
regard to the supply of provisions of prime necessity, gun- 
powdef and salt were equally wanted, and it was urgent to 
manufacture them both, as the double means of life and vie- 
tory. European governments, jealous of keeping their colo- 
nies under perpetual vassalage, were also very well acquainted 
with the fiscal importance of the salt they were manufacturing 
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at the lowest price and supplying at the highest. The absolute 
monopoly of this article has been always the aim of their policy, 
and it was the most avaricious regulation of old England toward 
her colonial dependances. Look now at the colonies when the 
English salt, the only salt used for their food and of immediate 
necessity, rapidly diminished. A tremendous scarcity of the 
vital element appeared in the market, and no domestic pro- 
duction was ready to counteract it. Under such unforseen 
circumstances, lawgivers, the very best friends of liberty and 
economical principle, were obliged to fix a maximum price on 
salt and to regulate its sale, doing what in a normal situation 
would have been the most anti-economical, anti-liberal. Later, 
in France, under similar but more tragical cireumstances, the 
National Convention tried also, by a maximum price, to coun- 
teract the scarcity of 1793; but in France, also, the evil in- 
creased by the remedy itself: so that the American maximum 
of 1776 can be now better understood, and will be remembered. 
Let us read in the resolutions of the provincial Congress of 
South Carolina, March, 1776, the full testimony of this great 
experience. 


“Whereas, information hath been laid before the Congress, 
that certain persons do monopolize the necessary article of 
salt, and demand an extravagant price for the same; and 
also require specie in payment, to the detriment of the con- 
tinental and colonial currency: the Congress do therefore: 
“ Resolve, That no persons do hereafter presume to sell salt 

for more than twenty-five shillings per bushel, (about $6 25,) 

exclusive of the expense of reasonable freight or carriage to 

the distant part of the colony. And that Mr. Jos. Kershaw, 

Mr. Fabebck, Mr. Samuel Prioleau, junior, Captain Maurice 

Simons, and Capt. Samuel Legare, for Charlestown ; Mr. Dan- 

jel DeSaussure, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, for Beaufort; and 

Mr. George Croft and Mr. Antony Bonneau, for Georgetown, 

be and they are hereby appointed Commissioners, and empow- 

ered to enquire after, and buy up, out of the hands of indi- 
viduals, all quantity of salt which such individuals may have 
more than necessary for their respective families, and to dis- 
pose of the same in small quantities at the same rate. And 
that the said Commissioners do also purchase all the salt which 
may be imported within six months. 

“That Dol. Laurens, Mr. Ferguson, the Rev. Mr. Tennent, 

Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Gibbes, be and they are hereby ap- 
ointed Commissioners to erect and superintend a Public Salt 

. Works at or near Charlestown; that Mr. Joseph Allston, 

Captain William Allston, Mr. Benjamin Young, Mr. Peter 

Simons, and Mr. Thomas Butlér, be and they are in like 
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manner appointed Commissioners for a Public Salt Works 
on the Northern coast; and that Captain Thomas Tucker, 
Mr. Daniel Jenkins, Mr. Joseph Fickling, be and they are 
hereby appointed Commissioners in like manner for a Publie 
Salt Works on the Southern coast of this colony. That each 
Board of the said Commissioners, respectively, shall haye 
power to draw upon the colony treasury for any sum not ex- 
ceeding ($35,000) seven thousand pounds currency, for defray- 
ing the necessary expenses incurred by this service. 

that they shall sell the salt, to be made at the same public 
works, at the most reasonable rate.”* (19 March, 1776.) 


In every one of these Commissioners, I am happy to reeog- 
nize the names of my countrymen, the French Huguenots, 
who originated from the provinces of France the most ad- 
vanced in the salt manufacture; practical and enthusiasti¢ 
people, who, giving their arms and kill to the industrial eman- 
cipation of the New World, dedicated their hearts and hands 
to the conquest of religious and political freedom. Remem- 
ber, also, that after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, they 
brought to England the French method of making salt from 
the sea brine by atmospheric evaporation. But under the 
sunless and damp skies of England, this method was, of course, 
unavailable, and was given up in the beginning of this century. 

In relation to the publie spirit of these times, South Caro- 
lina evinced a standard of it in the matter of salt, acting with 
wisdom, foresight and energy, as the duties of that heroie age 
required. We should neither forget the warm appeal made 
to Dr. David Ramsay, from Philadelphia, for introducing in 
Charleston, by examples and writings, the improvements of 
the nitre manufacture, (14th March, 1776.) Lron-work, paper 
mills, internal canalization, societies incorporated for the pro- 
motion of agriculture, were, at this same time, matters of the 
highest importance for the Carolinian law-givers. In short, 
they were ready to advance money to the most enterprisin 
citizens, and encourage every useful industry, introduced with 
the express purpose of being carried on in as great perfection 
asin any part of Lurope.+ In this simple expression, what 
pride ! Those who spoke in such @ manner were very truly 
disenthralled from the old world by this resolution of being 
equal to any civilized people. They certainly were no longer 


* To complete this important regulation, two days after it, the Congress ad- 
joined Mr. Benjamin Eddings to the commission intrusted for erecting Salt Works 
on the Southern coast. (Page 116, Provincial Congress, 1776.) 

+ 23d March, 1776.—The Provincial Congress * * * Resolved, That the 
suin of three hundred pounds curreney be advanced to the said Wm. Bellamy 
* * * for the express purpose of his forthwith erecting a proper mill for 
making paper, and cutting files, in as great perfection as in any part of Europe, 
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politically bound to their European mother country; and 
when the time arrived, would be no more dependent on her 
for the future supply of salt, as well as gunpowder, and other 
articles of national importance. 

This patriotic and provident conduct was followed with 
emulation by Georgia, the younger sister of South Carolina, 
and by the other States of the rising confederation, each of 
them understanding that, without an indigenous and inde- 
pendent production of vital merchandize, their political inde- 
pendence was jeopardized. 

A giorious peace crowned at last those efforts, noble in in- 
dustry as well as in war; and this paramount result afforded, 
undoubtedly, the most practical, if not the brightest event, 
which characterized the Revolutionary war; it was that steady 
ambition spoken of for Amerieanizing all necessary articles of 
consumption, and carrying on the domestic manufacture in as 
great perfection asin any part of Europe. With this con- 
stant aim for internal improvements, all fears, indeed, were 
vanished ; for the fruits of the conquered liberty were ripen- 
ing over an indigenous tree, and the supplies gathered by the 
peace were always at hand to prevent any famine from a fu- 
ture war. Thus all emergencies, at home or abroad, were con- 
trolled, and the strongest lie given forever to the old monopo- 
lies of the British aristocracy or other European governments. 
In economical as much as in political respect, the new Ameri- 
can confederation boasted rightly to be independent; the 
South particularly felt herself, at that time, far-seeing and 
wide awake on the national advantages of any domestic manu- 
facturing, and gave her sons the experience of the past as the 
true standard of the future. Such was the first spirit of the 
Revolution, nowhere better embodied, nowhere printed in 
more striking characters, than in the history of South Care- 
lina. But too soon this cautious policy was forgotten during 
the unbounded enjoyment of the victorious emancipation; and 
how much that carelessness in matter of salt production has 
been once more injurious to the American industry and agri- 
culture, particularly to the cotton production, we must now 
recollect. 


III. 


WEW ATTEMPTS DURING THE WAR OF 1812, FOR DOMESTIC SALT MANUFACTURE—THBE 
OLD AMERICAN PROCESS COMPARED WITH THE FRENCH-INDIAN METHOD OF MAKING 
SEA SALT——-ADVANTAGES OF THIS NEW METHOD AS APPLIED TO THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


The main trial of American industry during the second war 
of 1812 to 1814, was once more to manufacture its own salt. 
When the foreign supply of that article—of which everybody 
wants so little but wants absolutely—was stopped, one could 
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have seen the results of a new famine: as during the war of 
Independence, each fireside was inquiring for the vital mer 
chandize, and the whole country anxious for her interior life, 
a true revolution took place in the housekeeping of young 
America, as would now befall the laboring classes of old Eng- 
land were they bereaved of our cotton. Salt being called for 
at any cost, every one was trying the best way to get if, 
bringing his tools to the sea-shore or a salt spring, and by 
boilers and fuel producing the article for his private supply 
or for the public market, where it was wanted more and more. 
Thus the manufacture and trade of this imperious merchandize 
became the greatest domestic business of the moment. Mean- 
while, the Federal Government was quietly taking care of 
the salt springs and saliferous fields; and American lawgivers 
throngh all the country, were patronizing any salt-making as 
the most urgent of the public interests for the internal welfare. 

The old salt works, established in 1776 by the legislatures 
of several States, were carried on anew in South Careline near 
Charleston, Beaufort, and Georgetown ; in Virginia and Mary- 
land, on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. Private producers 
undertook, in Georgia and elsewhere, to su ply the same 
articke. In short, from Massachusetts to Florida and Lonisi- 
ana, a thousand spots on the Gulf and Atlantic coasts were 
hastily covered by similar small establishments—a curions 
symptom of a national industry rising again to life, under the 
pressure of exterior events. 

The first experiment of the Revolutionary war being almost 
forgotten, this second trial was carried on without any more 
practical skill. The most elementary notions of this manufae- 
ture being misunderstood, were applied in two ways, each 
equally slow and expensive, but, nevertheless, worthy of 
recollection for the warning of future American producers. 
One was an imitation of the old working of salt springs in 
England, by artificial heat and iron boilers. The sea brine 
was introduced in the boilers by wind or tide mills, and 
evaporated with the fuel of elehbesinas forests till the salt 
crystalized. The striking defect of this process was in assimi- 
lating two brines of the most different strength; the sea brine 
containing never more than four per cent. of salt; the brine 
from salt springs having often from ten to eighteen per cent. 
that is three, four, or five times greater quantity of crystalizable 
matter. Every one knows that this crystalization begins when 
the brine is concentrated about to 25°. Thus, salt springs of 
18°, for instance, require, to produce their salt, only 7° more; 
but sea water of 4° wants 21°, and, for its full concentration, 
requires as much relative fuel and expense of management. 
Such was the backwarded process of making salt, from the 
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sea brine by artificial heat, without applying, to concentrate 
the same, the paramount and gratuitous evaporation of the 
sun and winds. 

The result of this natural evaporation, so frequently seen on 
the sea-shore, gave the idea of the second process, an excellent 
idea, but so badly applied that, as it will be proved afterward, 
three-fourths of the evaporating force were lost, as they are 
lost even now in the renowned salt works of Syracuse. Ac- 
cording to this second method, sea water was, by artificial 
means, lifted up in wide wooden vats, so disposed as to receive 
in the highest vat the weakest brine. From this depository, 
the brine, some little evaporated and cleaned, was, through 
wooden pipes, carried from one vat to the other, down to the 
lowest, where salt, at last crystalized, was gathered in a solid 
form. To shelter this graduation of brine from the injury of 
rain, wooden and moveable covers were always at hand, ready 
to be rolled over all these vats, or, hanging double on a pivot, 
to protect from the rain or expose to the sun two vats at the 
same time. 

Twenty years ago these double covers, as used on Nantucket 
Island and many Northern places, were employegl near Charles- 
ton, on Morris Island, where Mr. Kershaw, working his negroes 
when idle in summer time, once produeed some thousand 
bushels of salt yearly. The producing expenses of the article 
were fifty to sixty cents a bushel by this last process; but the 
average price of the two methods was a great deal higher—at 
least one dollar. In both cases, so long as the salt was wanted 
at any cost, no producer could complain of the expensive 
manufacture of the article, its selling price being profitable. 
Transporters tovk also their profits, sometimes monopolizing 
the merchandize with the retailers; thus consumers of ever 
class, compelled by necessity, paid per bushel what was pare 
three, four, and even six dollars; as much as under the old 
despotism, when salt, iron, guypowder, and every vital article, 
was forwarded to the thirteen Colonies by English monopolists. 

To understand better this period in the economical history 
of the United States, we must remember that, from the general 
embargo of 1808, privations of customary merchandize, as 
David Ramsay tells us, put the public mind in the most im- 
pressible state. Warm addresses to the people awoke easily 
the revolutionary spirit favorable to manufactures. But the 
people needed also technical information and traditional ex- 
perience. Nothing was very more ready than in 1776, for 
securing the practical success of necessary innovations. Of 
course the new salt works erected on the Atlantic coast, did 
not counteract the scarcity which lasted as long as the war. 
A document from North Carolina, printed afterward by the 
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Senate at Washington, gives us an important testimony on the 
burdensome price, bad quality, and insufticiency of merchan- 
dize at that time, when salt was required in the smallest 
quantity, merely for health and life, and not as yet for agri- 
cultural and industrial purposes by cotton planters in the 
South, farmers in the West, and fishermen in the North. 


“During our Revolutionary war,.when our ports were closed against aceus- 
tomed supplies, our necessities compelled us, along our seaboard, to the manu- 
facturing of boiled salt, against which we are now contending; the inhabitants 
of the State generally flocked here, erected their temporary boilers, and returned 
home with their commodity, generally inadequate to their wants, and af all 
times vitiated and unfit. Their provisions suffered, as might have been expested, 
and an unjust odium has been entailed upon all salt of domestic origin. Sub- 
sequently, when the scarcity excited by the last war suggested the idea of our 
present improved process upon a large seale, it may have magpened that a want 
of practical skill, and the incessant and insatiable demand upon our works, 
might have rendered our vat salt short of its existing purity. But now, that 
experience has furnished its lights, and it is made superior in efficacy (as is ad- 
mitted by all accustomed to its use,) is it not folly, is it not madness, to send our 
funds abroad, when they might be expended among ourselves ?” 


This last remark from Mr. John R. Loudon, of North Caro- 
Jina, was as sensible, as patriotic, and evinces a true under. 
standing of the financial importance of the subject. 

As to the management of the same salt works, after the 
second peace between the United States and England, the im- 
wovement spoken of consisted only in their permanence on & 
arger scale along the Atlantic coast, whether built with iron 
boilers or wooden vats. But the manufacture itself was not 
at all improved by the double process applied to the coneen- 
tration of sea water. The slow concentration of such a weak 
brine in both methods, made, as we have seen, the trial too 
expensive ; and of course, when, in later time, unprotected by 
the home tariff, this domestic production became unavailable 
against foreign competition. 

During this second period, American salt springs were almost 
unknown, or worked so badly that very little, and a very bad 
article, was gathered from them. Hence another cause of 
searcity for the inhabitants of the western ranges of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. At last, in those regions, stronger saliferous 
strata were discovered by means of artesian wells; and more 
salted waters became so productive that, from the west of Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and New York States, their products were 
sent toward the Atlantic coast, and, competing with superiority 
against the domestic sea salt, accelerated the abandonment of 
its backward manufacture. 

The history of these salt springs and of their exploitation* 
progressing with the number of inhabitants, will be afterwards 





*This French word “exploitation” seems worth an introduction into the 
American language. Its meaning is very comprehensive; for the working of 
the salt establishment, its management, and all the technical and commercial 
operations connected with it, are expressed by this single word. 
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an interesting one, particularly as to the a,-plication to their 
brine of our method of making sea salt by atmospheric evapo- 
ration. Let this only be known at present, that they are sup- 
plying nearly two- fifths of the United States; and though un- 
fit for provisions and fisheries, still their production prevents 
the foreign salt from ruling the northwestern market. Salt 
springs are also abundant in many of the Southern States, but, 
generally, under circumstances very unfavorable to the trans- 
portation of their products. 

At this moment, let us prefer the sea water, lifted up by 
high tides upon convenient places of the Atlantic shores. In 
order to call the attention of enterprising citizens to the cheap- 
est and most improved method of making salt, let us show 
some financial results of this industry, and how far superior it 
is to the past or present method practised in the United 
States. The Salt Works of Syracuse, in New York State, are 
the most extensive and noticeable in the New World. There 
6,000,000 bushels and more are yearly manufactured ; 5,000,- 
000 by boilers, and about 1,000,000 by solar evaporation. 

When I went, near the close of 1854, to visit this splendid 
laboratory of human skill, | asked the producing price of the 
article. “It varies, in some places, ten or twelve cents a bush- 
el; in others seven or eight.” ‘ Very well, I will take, as 
your standard, the minimum price, seven cents. Now, as it 
would take too long to give you my secret, I prefer to reason 
with your official reports. In the last report of 1854, (page 14,) 
Prof. Cook, appointed by Syracuse itself, tells you that about 
three-fourths of the evaporating power is lost in the actual pro- 
cess of making salt. ‘Ihen you will understand that, by con- 
trolling all the evaporating force of the sun and winds, you 
could have, as we have in the south of France, three times 
more salt than is now made in your wooden vats; or, the same 
quantity three times cheaper. Indeed, for the last twenty 
years, the French sea salt, per 100 kilogrammes of 2 232 pounds, 
(4 bushels,) costs eight or nine cents, or about two cents per 
bushel. This fact is of public notoriety. By some new im- 

rovements in salt works which I introduced in Italy, in 1848, 
Flas produced the bushel for only one and a half cent, from 
the brine of the Adriatic sea, which is six times weaker than 
yours; for it has only two and a half per cent, of salt, while 
yours has sixteen or eighteen per cent. Thus, in Syracuse, in 
spite of the richness of the brine, the cost to the manufacturer, 
per bushel, is seven cents, when in France and Italy it is only 
two cents. Why so incredible a difference? Read once more 
the report of Professor Cook: they lose three-fourths of their 
solar evaporation. A) 








° See, on the same subject, my article published in the Albany (N. Y .) Even- 
ing Journal, 3d January, 1855, and in DeBow’s Review. 
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Now, every one understands that, with a method producing 
three times more salt, or the same quantity three times chea 
er, we can easily produce, not only in Syracuse, but all along 
the Atlantic shores, under the bright and glorious sun of the 
South the bushel of salt for about two cents, instead of seven 
or a great deal more. 

With a diminution of five cents per bushel, the total saving 
on six million bushels manufactured in Syracuse, would be 
yearly $300,000. But we have to apply this calculation to the 
selling price of foreign salt, exclusvely consumed in the South- 
ern States. I take twenty- -two cents as the average price of 
this salt, and suppose the American production ready at two 
cents per bushel, to compete against it, with an economic gu- 
periority of twenty cents. What will be the result upon 
17,000,000 bushels imported yearly into the United States? A 
total sav ing of $3,400,000—a handsome sum to be saved and 
invested in internal improvements. 

As to South Carolina and Georgia, which are now consum- 
ing near 2,000,000 bushels of Liverpool salt, their yearly saving, 
by a domestic supply of the ainlite, will be about $400,000. 
A large and direct profit will, at the same time, derive to them 
from their new salt works near Charleston, or the entrance of 
Savannah river; for the merchandize made from the sea-brine, 
and by natural evaporation, has always taken the lead of the 
market as the best kind of salt for curing beef, pork, cheese, 
and other provisions, which constitute the wealth of the West- 
ern farmers. The State of Tennessee will be certainly supplied 
in this way with the Atlantic salt from Georgia or South Caro- 
lina, instead of the Turk’s Island salt, carried from New Or- 
leans up the Mississippi river. New Orleans herself, which, 
in the financial year of 185657, has imported nearly 4,000,000 
of bushels, will retain, by a domestic manufacture of the arti- 
cle, all the profits of the foreign producers, and will increase 
yearly the wealth of Louisiana, Texas, and Mississippi, by 
saving an importing sum of about $800,000. 

But these adv antages are not to be compared to that of hav- 
ing indefinite quantities of salt at hand for agricultural purpo- 
ses. Tor ms uuring the cotton field, for instance, how Man 
millions of bushels “could be sold at four or five cents, as it 1s 
in France or Ltaly. To supply that unlimited quantity wanted 
by old and new planters, how many thousand acres of sickly 
and marshy land would be turned into healthy, evaporating 
fields, and rich erystalizing rooms, depositories of this vital 
article, now unrivalled by the cheapness of its production. 

3ut before entering more intimately into the peculiar im- 
provements derive able to the South from such a domestic man- 
ufacture, let us look at the greatness of its results to the Union 
at lar ge. (f0 BE COMPLETED IN OUR NEXT.) 
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INCREASING COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Year after year, since 1845, the readers of the Review have 
been regularly furnished with a digest of the annual statistics 
of New Orleans, as published in the Prices Current, and some 
others of the leading Journals of that great commercial em- 
orium. In addition to these statistics, other digests have 
ol published by us, running both with much minutae to the 
very foundation of the city. *No other city in the world pub- 
lishes more complete and satisfactory records, and few, if any, 
have furnished the evidences of a more regular and sustained 
advance. At the close of 1845, when the first number of the 
Review was being prepared for ‘the press, the aggregate value 
of the receipts at New Orleans reached but $57,199,122, whilst 
in the year, which has just closed, that aggregate has been 
swelled to $158,000,000. The comparison in a few articles of 
these receipts will be equally striking: 


1845. 1857. 
c ee bbls... ron 1,290,597 
Sugar........hhds.. 93,109 300,000 (est’d 1857-’8.) 
 - Se sacks.. 1,166,120 1,487,051 
Cotton....... bales... 985,000 1,513, 247 


Referring to the statistics of the present year, the Editor of 
the Prices Carre nt remarks: 


The year just closed has been a season of short crops and high prices; a state 
of things doubtless tending to the advantage of some, but not favorable to the 
general welfare. The most marked feature in this respect, and the one of more 
immediate local concern, has been the comparative failure of the cane crop, 
which, notwithstanding the high prices realized for the produce, has fallen 
about $10,000,000 short of the product of the previous year’s crop. On the 
other hand, the cotton interest, with some 250,000 bales deficiency in quantity, 
has realized an aggregate which shows some $15,000,000 excess over the aggre- 
gate of last year. The total value of our produets received from the in- 
terior, according to our annual valuation table, sums up $158,061,369, against 
$144,256,081 last year, and $45,716,045 in 1845; showing an increase over last 
year of $13,805,288, and over 1845, a period of twelve years, of $112,345,324, 
or nearly 250 per cent. This, may, perhaps, be considered tolerably fair pro- 
gress for a “declining” city, but with still more vigorous energies directed to 
the development of our mighty resources we hope soon to see the ratio of pro- 
gress accelerated. An efficient agent to this end will be the speedy completion 
of the railroads now in progress, and a still further extension of the system. 
Capital is wanted for these purposes, and we say to the Northern navigation 
interest, as we have said on a former occasion, aid our railroads to develope our 
resources and you make freig zht for your ships. You have aided Northern 
railroads to “tap the West,’ ’ and have thus defeated your own interest. With 
a more extended system of ‘railroads and lines of propelle rs to insure speed and 
punctuality in the transportation of produce and merchandise between our own 
and other markets, we could not fail to witness an increased augmentation of 
our trade with the interior, and, as a consequence, a marked increase in the 
general trade and prosperity of our city. 

According to the Custom-house records, the total value of exports of produce 
and merchandise, of the growth and manufacture of the United States, for the 
fiscal year ended, June 30th, was $119,222,615, against $110,353,436 last year ; 
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showing an increase of $8,869,179. The proportion exported to foreign eoun- 
tries was $91,514,826, against "880,647, 968, and to coastwise ports $27,708,829, 
against $29,805,473 last year. The value of foreign merchandise and specie 
imported in the same period was $24,982,149, against $17,183,387 last year, In 
addition to the above is the value of hundreds of cargoes of domestic aud foreign 
merchandise and produce received coastwise, of w hich there is no record, though 
amounting to many millions of dollars. 

The annual statement of the Branch Mint shows that only a very limited 
business has been done in the coining department, the work having been sus- 
pended the greater part of the year on account of repairs, alter ations, de. The 
total deposits of gold and silver for the year ended 31st July were $2,389,655, 
against $2,720,052 the year previous; showing a decrease of $330,377. The 
coinage during the same time, has been of gold 46,850 pieces, of the valae of 
$172,750 and of silver 962,850 pieces, of the value of $255,000. Total value 
$427,750, or a decrease of $3,035,750. 

The market prospects for our leading erops, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, ap- 
pear to be highly favorable, and the grain producers of the West will doubtless 
meet with a fair remuneration; but with an unus sually abundant yield, both at 
home and abroad, they are doubtless prepared for a lower average of prices 
than was realized last year. Altogether, the new commercial year opens, as 
we conceive, with flattering promise, and with a banking system safe almost 
to a fault, and a business community sound in resources, integrity, and honor, 
our market presents increased facilities for the profitable movement of the 
staple commodities, and when the year closes we sh - — our valuation 
table to show a larger footing than in any previous yer 


VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR AT NEW ORLEANS, 
A Table showing the receip ts of the principle articles from the Interior, during the 





year ending 31st August, 1857, with their estimated average and total value, 
Value Value 
ARTICLES. Amount. dollars. ARTICLES. Amount. dollars. 
Apples........... barrels 86,612 ,, 188 060 | Molasses, (estimated e sesh 
Bacon, ass’d..hds & csks 39,127 3,912,700; gallons..............-. 4,882,880 2,685,809 
Bacon, assorted... . boxes 8,885 "398, 475 | Oats...... bbis and sacks 393,171 629,073 
Bacon Hams...hds &tes 92,804 2,460,300) Onions........ ..barrels 14,670 73. 350 
Bacon in bulk....pounds 7,660 766 | Oil, Linseed.... . barrels 10 400 
Bagging ....... ..pieces 32,028 512,448 | Oil, Castor. . .. barrels 956 57,360 
Bale Rope..... coils 112,346 1,123,460) Oil, Lard. .... Darrels 8,074 $63,330 
Beans..... . ...- barrels 3,139 25,112 | Potatoes... . ...barrels 74,133 185,332 
Butter...kegsand firkins 92,345 $23,450 | Pork........ tes and bbls 243.228 4,864,560 
NS sb. Cixe as ot barrels 1,060 87,100 | Pork......... ... boxes 10,924 491,580 
Beeswax ........ barrels ST SRS, ee ae hhds 2,872 229,760 
ee barrels 29,30T 439,605 | Pork in bulk.....pounds 3,417,340 273,887 
Beef..............tierces 1,654 41,275 | Porter and Ale .. . barrels 1,788 17,880 
Beef, dried... . ..pounds 380,880 3,705 | Packing Yarn. .....reels 1,485 8,610 
Cotton ......... bales 1,513,247 meer 4 , aes barrels 455 13, 
Corn Meal........barrels 856 .280 | Skins, Deer........packs 74 23,820 
Corn in ear.. -barrels 14,719 18.398 Shingles........ Pw ois ala 6,000 18,000 
Corn, shelled. . .. sacks 1,437,051 2,514,889) Shot................ kegs 2.745 74,115 
Cheese............boxes 48,979 244,895 | Soap ......:.. .. boxes 9,538 38.152 
Candles . Buasis oaote boxes 74,391 595,128 | Staves ...............- M 7,000 455,000 
Cider ..... .... barrels 17 85 | Sugar, (est’'d crop.) hhds 73.976 8,137,860 
Coal, Western .... barrels 1,770,000 1,150,500 | Spanish moss. ...... bales 8,475 254,250 
Dried Apples & Peaches Tallow....... ... barrels 965 ‘ 
TR 630 5,040 | Tobacco, Leaf ......hhds 47,867 10,052,070 
Feathers............ bags 823 41,150 | Tobacco, Strips..... hhds 5,350 1,755,000 
Flaxseed.......... tierces 3,132 | Tobacco, Stems. ....hhds 1.350 85, 
Flour....... .. barrels 9,034 179 | Tobacco, Chew ne... kegs 
Furs...... hds bdis & bxs 600,000; and boxes............. 3.261 81,525 
Glassware......packages 154,295 | Twine...... bills and bxs 8,132 37,584 
a ee bales 390,090 | Vinegar..... barrels 1.34 8,124 
Rs ey 579,411| Whiskey..... -burrels 179.164 2,829,182 
SRR .... bales 296,805 | Wheat....bbis and sacks 775962 2 327,886 
Iron, pig............ tons 2,695 | Other various ar ic!cs—estimated at 6,500,000 
OE bbis and tes 103,027 3,605,945 mneenenane 
7Ora....... ae -kegs 98,859 657,013 TOTAL V \LUE—pot.ars.. 158,061,369 
Leather ....... bundle Ts) 5,184 194,400 Tovat on 1885-56.... 144,256,081 
Lime, Western ...barrels 28,509 49,540 Torat i 185455. ... 117,106,828 
SEER rer oe pigs 18,291 91,455 Tora on 185354... 115,886,798 
Lead, bar..... kegs & bxs 365 7,756 Toran uy 1852-53.... 134,233, 





Lead, White........ : 85 

























































Other ports.....Aug. 15 9,500 
Total bales. . 62, 390 
Total to date in 1956. 141, 629 





Increase this year.... ....... 
Decrease ............ 79, 239 


Sept 1. 
1856, 

New Orleans...Aug.31 6,995 
Mobde.........Aug.21 5,005 
Savannah...... Aug.18 1,550 
Charleston ..... Aug. 20 3, 144 
Florida ........Aug. 11 T4 
Va. and N. C...Aug. 15 842 
TOXSBss........ Aug. 22 623 
New York.....Aug.18 34,657 


Mobile the receipts from Florida. 


New York, are added to the S 


Stocks Received 
Ports. on hand 


since 
Sept. 1. 
1856. 

1, 449, 996 
484, 680 
$26, 989 
894, 651 
123, 099 

89,094 
89, 823 


2, 908, 382 
3, 493, T99 


585, 467 


1,419,521 416,830 413,186 
1,915,443 479,965 651,894 


savannah receipts. 









ARTICLES. 1856-57. 1855-"56. ARTICLES. 
Apples............ barrels 36,612 GND tM vce soos ccncccusces 
Bacon, assorted..casks &c 39,127 Perr oe bales 
Bacon..... barrels and bxs 8,855 2,732 | Iron, Pig...........- tons 
Bacon, Hams........ hhds 82,804 Ce. ee hhds 
Bacon in bulk ....pounds 7,660 173,760|Lard......... tes and bbis 
pages Pc sein ob. pieces 32,028 ey SEPP eS Pes Pere kegs 

Mmope..........- coils 112,346 101,881! Lime, Western....... bbls 
ee barrels 3,139 Re Oe eee pigs 
Eo idin bc. cke rahe kegs 82,345 $3,119 | Lead, bar............ kegs 
ES barrels 1,060 1,825 | Lead, white.......... kegs 
Beeswax .......... barrels 8T 130 | Molasses ............. bbis 
Beef ...barrels and tierces 30,958 61,059 | Oats. ..... . bbls and sks 
Beef, dried ee pounds 30,880 19,010 | Onions............ barrels 
Buffalo Robes........ peks 30 1/| Oil, linseed........ barrels 

n— | Oil, castor......... barrels 

La. and Miss. bales. .... 1,068,385 1,170,693) Oil, lard........... barrels 
= Se Pero 4,137 4,652 } Pickles ...... kgs end bbis 
N. Als. and Tennessee.. 277.545 379,434) Potatoes........... barrels 
MUROMOAS .............- 80,933 102,154] Pork....... .tes and bbis 
Montgomery........... 18.996 DS OO ear boxes 
RE ile caw iccuweccee 41,040 SEDGE | POGK. . «00s. <s scene hhds 
SES CU) oka cs séennas 4,718 5,186 | Pork in bulk...... pounds 
Kans bane cannes oe 17,508 23.601 | Porter and Ale.... barrels 

Gorn Meal......... barrels 856 240 | Packing Yarn....... reels 

Corn in ears....... barrels 14.719 41,924 | Skins, Deer......... packs 

Corn, shelled. .......sacks 1,437,051 1,990,995 | Shot 

SETA divinesacoces boxes 48,979 2,6: 

Oameles ............ boxes 74,891 

a Se barrels 17 "59 | | Soap bss Chaos ope an boxes 

Western ....barrels 1,770,000 987,000 | I eg ng a M 
Dried Peaches... .. barrels 255 286 | Staves .........6.0000e- M 
Dried Apples. ..... barrels 875 2,760 | Tallow ............ barrels 
Piaxseed...........tierces 261 230 | Tobacco, leaf........ hhds 
Pca de chnic. «bs barrels 1,290,597 1,120,974| Tobacco, segettiiee: a .bxs 
Furs....... hhds, bxs, bdls 1,740 1,080| Tobacco... .........bales 
Feathers............. bags 823 778| Twine............ bundles 
Glassware.......... boxes 30,859 80.326) Whiskey .........- barrels 
GSES bales =: 18,008 16,815 | Wheat. ......bbls and sks 
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1856-57. 
165,546 
59,361 
77 


3 
103,027 
93.859 
28.309 
18,291 
865 

85 
84,169 
893,171 
14,670 
10 


74,13 3 
245,228 
10.924 
2,872 
8,417,340 
1,788 
1,435 
794 
2.745 
62,463 
8,995 
9.533 
6,000 
7,000 
965 
55.067 
3.261 
151 
2.982 
164 
962 


17% 
775, 


Imports into New Orleans, from the Interior, for two years. Irom the 1st Sep- 
tember, to the 31st August, in each year. 


1855-56, 


151,481 
146,737 


Comparative Stalestent of Receipts, Exports. and Stocks of Cotton at the follow- 
ing places and dates annexed. 


Exported from September 1, 1856, to dates. 





To Other 
To 
Great . foreign 
Britain. France. ports. 


749,485 258,168 286,069 
205,307 88,824 22,840 
138, 694 8,504 16,641 
138,876 40,821 49,488 
29,125 ....... 1,764 
eee aaa 
9, 792 4, 428 6, 68T 
142,892 21,090 28,242 
5,150 ....... 1,455 

















495,922 63,185 138,708 


tae” We have taken from New Orleans the amounts receiv 
Florida, and Texas—from Charleston the receipts from Savannah, 
The exports from Georgetown to New York, 
are added to the Charleston receipts, and exports from Darien to Liverpool and 
Exports from Mobile, Florida, 
and Texas to New- Orleans, and those from Savannah to Charleston, are de- 
ducted from exports to Northern ports, 


Total 
foreign 

ports. 
1,298, 717 
316, 971 
158, 839 
229, 185 
80, 889 
200 
20, 907 
192, 224 
6, 605 





2, 249, 537 
2, 947, 302 


697, 765 


ed from 


U.8. 
North’n 
ports 


228, 204 
110, 275 
162, 187 





Mobile, 


and from 















COTTON STATISTICS OF NEW ORLEANS. 


Direct Imports of Coffee, Sugar, and Salt, for three years—from September 1 


to August 31st. 


ARTICLES. 185657. 
Coffee—Cuba, d&e......... o. 0 ay 11 
ie i ree eee eee . bags. 440,903 
Sugar—Cuba.......... bxs. and bbls. 29 , 367 
Sugar—Cuba ..........-eee0s -hhds. 21,394 
Sagar—Brazil, &c..... bxs. and bags. 8,306 
Molasses—Unba........ hhds, and tes. 24,453 
Molasses—Cuba...........- . bbls, 29,53 
Salt—Liverpool..............- sacks 1,051,190 
Salt—Turks’ Island, &c......bushels. 592,778 


Imports of Specie, for twelve years, from 1st September to 81st August. 


$6,500,015 


ee ee ee ee ee 2 





COTTON. 


In regard to the prices of cotton during the several months 
of the past season the following figures will be of interest and 


value: 


Table showing the quotations for Mid-| 
diing Cotton on the first of each | 
month, with the rate of freight to| 
Liverpool, and sterling bills, at same | 1947- 


date. 194-40 Auvesed 
Sterling. Freight. | | 1849-750 teeeeees 
1856-57. Middling. Per et. d. per | 1850-51 tteeeees 
prem. pound — eerie deeh 
September..11 alii %a 9f T-16a..... gael 
October .... 11fa@11i Sha 9 $4 ..... | pang ons “itive 
November ..1i¢a@iif Si 9 15-B32u..... 185556 apegigcs 
December... 11 a@11} Tia 8 $ a 17-32 1856-57. nee. 
Jan. 1857... 11} a@12} Tia Th 9-l6a..... nding 
February .. 12;a 12; 6) a TE %16a..... 
March...... 12$a13 Tia 8 T-16a 15-32 
April....... 1344138 Tia 8 5-l6a@..... | 
May .Wjial4 Ma OF B16e@..... 
June....... halt O410 5-16a@..... 
Bere 14 a14} 9$a10 11-38¢a@...,. 
August..... 144a15 %}410 T-l6a..... 


Table showing the product of low Mid- 
dling to good Middling Cotton, taking 
the average of each entire year for 
tea years, with the receipts at New 
Orleans aud the total crop of the 
United States, 





sete 


1855~"56. 185455. 
10,885 2,287 
885,982 341, 138 
31,665 20,111 
6,639 "443 
Nac ie 
1,683 2,261 
1,033,284 603 , 298 
735,282 382,298 


re 


ee ee ee 


Total Crop. 


France. 


Conti’ nt. 


Consumpt’n U. 8. 
Stock, ist Sept... 


Bales. 
2, S47, 634 
2, 728, 596 
2,096, 706 
2) 855, 257 
8, 015, 029 
8, 262, 882 
2, 930, 027 
2, 847, 339 
3, 527,845 


.2, 935, 000 


Table showing the amount and distri- 
bution of the United States erop for 
the past three years, 

5-56. 1854-55. 1858-54, 

bales 3,527,845 2,847,389 2,980,027 


1855 





367 







































4,913,540 
3,746,037 
6,967 ,056 
7 , 865,226 
6,278 ,523 
7,937,119 
3,792,662 
2,501,250 
1.845.808 
6,680,050 
1,872,071 


teceipts Average 
rice. 


at New 
Orleans. Cents 
Bales. per Ib. 
1,213,805 6% 
1,142,382 6} 
837,723 11 
995,036 11 
1,429,188 8 
1,664,864 9 
1,440,779 8 
1,284,763 9 1-16 
1, 7 59. 293 ® 
1,513,247 12) 





Exp’ts—G. Brit’n 1,902,899 1,549,716 1,603,750 
48:},637 
571,080 


2,954,616 2.24 244,206 209 2,319,146 






"409,981 874,056 
284,562 $41 ‘$40 





652,739 593,584 610,571 


64,171 






"148,836 185,608 
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According to a statement made up by Mr. J. N. Cardozo, of Charleston, S. 





Supply and Consumption of Europe and the United States. 




















Co 


the supply and consumption of cotton in ae and the United States, for 
the ten vears ending with 1856, has been as follows: 
J. State ie Consump- Consump- 
i Ore % ° Sup _ Total. tion in tion in Total. 
P- pty: Europe. U. States. 
1, 779, 000 481, 000 2, 260, 000 1, 745, 000 421, 000 2, 166, 000 
2,159, 000 401, 000 2, 560, 000 2, 159, 000 534, 000 2, 693, 000 
2, 729, 000 538, 000 8, 267, 000 2,477, 000 518, 000 2,995, 000 
2, 097, 000 747, 000 2, 844, 000 2, 451, 000 494, 000 2,945, 000 
2, 355, 000 680, 000 8, 085, 000 2, 618, 000 406, 000 3, 024, (00 
8, 015, 000 729, 000 8, 754, 000 8, 112, 000 608, 000 3, 720, 000 
8, 263, 000 882, 000 4, 145, 000 8, 013, 000 691, 000 3, 704, 000 
2, 928, 000 765, 000 8, 693, 000 8,116, 000 607, 000 8, 723, 000 
2, 847, 000 940, 000 8, 787, 000 8, 316, 000 593, 000 3, 909, 000 
8, 527, 000 843, 000 4, 370, 000 8, 687,000 6538, 000 4, 290, 000 
26, 699, 000 7, 016, 000 33, 705, 000 27, 644, 000 5, 525, 000 83, 169, 000 


The following table 


of Europe 


, for the years | 


ja 


nd Consumption of Rurope. 


vs the Import, Consumption, and Stocks in the whole 


5 and 1856, and is compiled from the Annual Re- 








port of Messrs. Stolterfoht, ‘rest, & Co., Liverpool: 
1856. 1855. 

Stock, January Ist, bales....... 587 ,000 768,000 
Im ort. to 3lst December— 

Great Britain....... 2,468 ,000 2,278,000 

SUL :s, °C eu'e waabion s .- 606,000 467 ,000 

Re ak 1 ‘ 78,000 63.000 

Cn ee eae 98 ,000 89,000 

BPOPMMONY......0005-- aiay 252,000 197 ,000 

ee 98 ,000 77.000 

Genoa........... . af 56,000 57,000 

Spain nee oe 147 ,000—3 ,703,000 106,000—3 ,334,000 
re 4,290,000 4,192,000 
Deduct Exports........ 214,000 199,000 
Deduct Stock, Decembe: t. 439,000— 653,000 587,000— 786,000 

3,637 ,000 8,316,000 

Sources of Supply. 

United States........ 2,678,000 2,394,000 

es c.g ees 159,000 165,000 

West Indies........ f 31,000 31,000 

East Indies........ A 653,000 549,000 

MING ho Snmescces ea 182,000—3 ,708,000 195,000—3,334,000 


The following tables, 


from our 1 


records, under th 


Date of receipt 


1845. 
1846.. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. . 


of 


first bale. 


So wens Ue, 


hich have explanatory captions, we have compiled 


impression that they would probably be found in- 
teresting to parties engage in the Cotton Trade. 


. July 80. 6,846 


7. 
9. 
5. 


7. 


teceipts of 
new crop 
to Sept. 1. 


Total receipts 
at 


New Orleans. 
1845-46. .1, 053 , 63: 
1846—47.. 140,669 
1847~—48. .1, 213,805 
1848—49. .1,142,382 
1849-"50.. 837,723 


140 
1,089 
2,864 

477 





Total crop 
of the 
United States. 
2,100,587 
1,778,651 
2,847,634 
2,728,596 
2,096 , 706 




















TOBACCO AND OOTTON TRADE. 











DENG © €dsen ares bass Aug. 11. 67 185051... 995,036 2,355,257 
AAR oD ea ae July 5. 38,155  1851—52..1,429,183 8,015,029 
RE ot Sa Aug. 2. 65,077 1852—"58..1,664,864 38,262,882 
REESE tera Aug. 9. 74 1853-54. .1,440,779 2,930,027 
SE ay July 25. 1,891 1854—'55..1,284,768 2,847,839 
RRR July 26. 28,282 1855-"56. .1,759, 293 8,527,845 
SNS 5 chk hea enone July 15. 1,166 1856-57..1,513,247 2,935,000 
BEE ic Watiael sen nes Aug. 15. 33 * estimate, 
Receipts ve T 
Seasons. N. OF on 5: ok” bis | 
SNE atlas... 10 obser nee 1,053 ,633 $32 00 83,716,256 
PD ae ids ows cebu toes swede 740,669 44 00 82,589,436 
SIO v.o's's 6.0 0+ oe huleg semen 1,213,805 29 00 85,200,845 
Bs bivcceis 6002 ondesebnemae 1,142,382 27 00 80,844,314 
| ee iexnyé 837 ,723 50 00 41,886,150 
DOS ibb cs oc cccsetin css bees m 995 ,036 49 00 48,756,764 
TS RE ees 1,429,183 34 00 48 592,222 
SES ee 1,664,864 41 00 68 , 259,424 
Ee, on csccccscubvasneee 1,440,779 38 00 54,749,602 
as. 6c cess cavevcuwsews 1,284,768 40 00 51,390,720 
i. v vcs cheese ienseeens 1,759,293 40 00 70,371,720 
DE iid ens 0 <onscoeondaboetnd 1,513,247 57 00 86 , 255,079 
Total, 18 yours. ......ccewses 15,075,382 $602 ,612,083 


It will be seen by the above table that the Cotton alone, sold in this market 
within the past twelve years, has yielded a gross product of $602 612,032. 





% 
TOBACCO. 


The quality of the last crop was very inferior, fully one-half being more or 
less injured by frost, and it embraced but a very limited proportion of fine To- 
baccos, either heavy or light. 

With respect to the growing crop, we would briefly remark, that a sueces- 
sion of frosts in the spring has made it a very late one, and thus rendered the 
result more uncertain than if an early maturity could have been assured. With 
the breadth of land planted, however, it seems to be the general impression 
that the receipts here, which must be exclusively of this year’s growth, the in- 
terior being now bare of stock, are likely to approach those of 1852-63, when 
they were about 75,000 hhds. The quality, however, will mainly depend upon 
the character of the season from this time forward. 


The following table, made up to the 30th November of each year, shows as 
nearly as possible the proportion of each separate crop received at this port: 


From December 1, 1842, to November 80, 1843............. .. 98,530 hh 
“ “ 1843, “ Soke os ene 18,448 
e . 1844, “t DG As bbs chee esc « 74,0838 “ 
Me Ye 1845, ° ORG bie ob ned Aan es 67,812 © 
“ » 1846, " WOGTs . cabs aeentake.c 61,712 “ 
“ ” 1847, nie. POEs sakes 5 ubetnene 50,669 * 
ed % 1848, + SOW; cased» « xvaen eos 69,230 * > 
“ m 1849, 53 MENON. pocwec ok €e soee 66,708  * 
“ e 1850, = WINES 6 shao bs 6 chm ee 65,048 * 
“ = 185], ” sw ex ethihe s «dhe wi 96,904 “ 
“ ts 1852, - Ss o% uso an end van 67,4038 “ 
«s ce 1853, a | SR ae PR 47,7638 * 
« # 1854, a Mis sececacicuen 54,020 “ 


BOG, ee in ee, Bh vc cn cwsawas 
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* 
SUGAR. 


We have.compiled from our records, says the Prices Current, the annexed 
statement of the sugar product of Louisiana for the past twenty-three years, 
showing the amount of each year’s crop in hogsheads and pounds, with the 
gross average value per hogshead and total, the proportions taken by Atlantic 

rts and Western States, and the date of the first receipt of each erop. By 
this statement it will be seen that the total product of Louisiana from 1834 to 
1856 inclusive, a period of twenty-three years, was 3,972,716 hogsheads, valued 
at $204,131,228, and that of this quantity the Atlantic ports took 1,317,883 
hogsheads and the Western States, 1,974,103 hogsheads. The crops from 1828 
(which is as far back as our estimates extend) to 1833, summed up 281,000 
hogsheads; which would make the total produet in a period of twenty-seven 

ears 4,253.716 hogsheads, or 4,477,668,000 pounds. We would here remark, 
that up to 1848, the product in hogsheads is estimated, and 1,000 pounds taken 
as the average weight per hogshead, but for the crop since that date we have 
taken the figures of Mr. P. A. Champomier, as we find them in his Annnal 


Statements. 
Exp’dto First re- 


Total crop. Av. price Exported to At- Western ceipts of 
Year. Hhds. per hhd, Total value. lantic portshhds. States hhds new crop. 
1834... 100,000 $60 00 $6,000,000 45,500 44,500 Oct. 15. 
1835... 30,000 90 00 2,700,000 1,500 23,500 Nov. 5. 
1836... 70,000 60 00 4,200,000 26,300 $5,000 Nov. 1] 
3837... 65,000 62 50 5,062,500 24,500 $2,500 Nov. 1. 
1838... 70.000 62 50 4,375,000 26,500 82.500 Oct. 17. 
1839... 115,000 50 00 5,750,000 42,600 68,000 Oct, 13. 
1840... 87,000 55 00 4,785,000 88,500 46,500 Oct. 14. 
1841... 90,000 40 00 3,600,000 28 ,000 50,000 Oct. 13. 
1842... 140,000 42 50 4,750,000 63 ,000 60,000 Oct. 12. 
1847... 100,000 60 00 6,000, 000 34,000 52,000 Oct, 22. 
1844... 200,000 45 00 2,000,000 101,000 70,000 Oct. 8. 
1845... 186,650 5500 10,265,750 79,000 75,000 Oct. 4. 
1846... 140,000 70 00 9,800,000 45,500 70,000 Oct. 7. 
1847... 240,000 40 00 9,600,000 84,000 115,000 Oct. 2. 
1848... 220,000 40 00 8,800,000 90,000 108,000 Oct. 5. 
1849... 247,923 5000 12,396,150 90,000 125,000 Oct. 11. 
1850... 211,308 60 00 12,678,180 45,000 123,000 Oct. 17. 
2861... 236,547 50 00 11,827,350 42,000 149,000 Oct. 19. 
1852... $21,931 48 00 15,452,688 82,000 206,000 Oct. 9. 


1853... 449,324 3500 15,726,340 166,000 185,000 Oct. 6. 
1854... 846,635 5200 18,025,020 122,000 143,000 Oct. 4, 





1855... 231,427 70 00 16,199,890 39,133 131,027 Oct. 10. 
1856... 73,976 110 00 8,137,860 1,850 39,576 Nov. 3. 
Total. 3,972,716 204,131,228 1,317,888 1,974,103 


With respect to the coming crop, we may remark that it is understood to 
give very fair promise. The plant generally came up well, under the genial 
weather of the early spring, but its progress was checked by the subsequent 
unseasonable frosts ; and the general low temperature of the later spring months, 
together with a lack of sufficient moisture, so retarded its growth that up toa 
late period of the season, the crops presented a comparatively stunted appear- 
ance. The refreshing rains of July and August, however, had a favorable in- 
fluence, and the promise is now said to be flattering for such a crop as will 
effectually refute the assertion that the cane has “died out” in Louisiana; and 
this, without any aid from the foreign seed imported at the national expense, 
which, so far as we have been able to learn, proved an entire failure, as did also 
some private enteFprises of a similar character. We are not accustomed to pu? 
forth estimates of the probable extent of crop, but the season is a peculiar one 
in the cireumstances connected with the sugar trade, and we think it well for 
all concerned—produeers, dealérs, and consumers—to be advised that, with a 
fuvorable season for maturing and gathering the erop, our State will be likely 
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to furnish in the neighborhood of 300,000 hogsheads of the quantity whieh will 
be required for the consumption of the United States in the coming year, 

Touching the market prospects for the crop, we conceive that they are of an 
eneouraging character for the planter. True, with the immense difference in 
the amount of production, as compared with last year, the unusually large 
stocks of foreign sugar to compete with and a great y increased product from 
the Maple tree, it can hardly be expected that the high average of the past year 
ean be realized; still we look for such prices as will yield an aggregate much 
above that obtained for any previous crop raised in Louisiana. 





BREADSTUFFS. 


The annexed table shows the exports of Breadstuffs from the United States 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and to Continental ports, since Ist September, 
and a comparison with the same period last year: 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 





185657. 185556. Decrease. 

ON 450% odes aaneee barrels 864,275 1,647,513 783,238 
Sn SONS . cai diese 6 cen barrels 586 8,271 7,685 
TM Ss... debibess b oe bushels 7,507,362 7,532,542 25,180 
PS or bushels 4,712,363 6,855,995 2,143,632 

To Continental Ports. 

185657. 1855~56. Decrease. 

NO Scot a was akédeds barrels 481,011 788 ,952 257,941 
Rye EY” > RY Pee Fie bushels 216,162 1,953,299 1,787,187 
gC BR Ry bushels 2,873,275 2,489,777 Inc. 888 ,498 
cin as . ctuhaiaeta sa 0% bushels 543,590 273,810 Ine. 269,780 

COFFEE. 


The annexed table presents a comparison of the direct imports into the port 
of New Orleans for the past fourteen years: 


From From 
tio de Janeiro. Cuba, Laguara, &c, 





RS aenes FY seeee 161,082 52,857 
SORE, is socgan marae 167 ,669 4,094 
Ss a is sah aeieieianes 215,081 10,899 
BORG, iva ceacs ceded 205,111 43,981 
Tia: ss ars cab aed 239,371 8,590 
10GB, icles 0. pcdaaene 299,129 16,341 
MOG... Cokéentaea veces 225,018 20 ,627 
re 4% « Bedeaas 274,690 10,367 
S0E8. ........okkeeeee 353,616 12,525 
en ln . Sivdeet e 338,412 10,812 
OSA... oc.c0sueel py Fe? 228, 660 11,057 
OE occ oe nadine aan $41,138 2,287 
SL acess touch esceene 879, 232 10,885 
ee owe sha caena 427 ,323 6,057 ‘ 
FREIGHTS. 


Short crops of our leading staples and the return of a large amount of ton- 


nage from the transport to the merchant service, have combined to depress 
freights to a very low point during the past season, and the average of rates is 
: considerably below that of last year. 


e: following table, which shows the 
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highest ayd lowest points in each month for Cotton to Liverpool, will indicate 
the course of the market throughout the season at New Orleans: 


1856-57. ~ Highest. Lowest. 1856-57. Highest. ‘Lowest. 
September........ $d. 7-16d. | March........... 15-32 5-16 
October.......... 4 15-32. | April...........- i 3-16 
November........ 17-32 FEB, LOY. cccccescsess 5-16 8-16 
December ........ g 9-16 {|June............. 5-16 8-16 
January.......... 9-16 BEET sccccceces eos T-16 
February......... 19-32 “4-16 | Augnst........... + 7-16 





The total number of arrivals at this port since 1st September, according to 
our records, is 1,934—viz: 729 ships, 212 steamships, $21 barks, 231 brigs, and 
441 schooners. ‘Showing a decrease of 145 ships, 22 steamships, 54 barks, 30 
brigs, and an increase of 42 schdoners, The entries at the Customhouse for the 
yearended June 30th were as follows: whole number of vessels 2,179; ton- 
nage 1,082,735; showing a decrease, as compared with last year, of 134 vessels 

72,401 tons. Ineluded in the arrivals are 323 foreign vessels, with a total 

measurement of 140,360 tons} showing a decrease of 83 vessels and 50,909 

tons. 

EXPORTS. 

Value of Exports and Shipments of Do-| Comparative value of Exports of Do- 
mestie Produce from the port of New| mestic Produce, for the year ending 
Orleans, for the fiseal year of the Gov-| June 30, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856, and 
ernment, ending on 30th June, 1857: 1857. 


; Year ending June 30, 1853 (total)... $98,464,192 
as Oonntrtes «  ” June 30, 1854 (totaly: 83,978,606 
Quarter ending Sept. 30, 1856...... $6,812,214) « “ 
rH 31, 1856 51378 563 | June 30, 1855 (total).. 83,667, 
juarter ending Dec. 31, 1856. ...... * June 30, 1856 (total).. 110,853,436 


LoD 





Rene ee eer. argos “<< Fume 80,1807 (ital). 119298615 
~—-—— | Comparative value of Exports of Do- 


$91,514,286) mestic Produce to Foreign countries, 


phen for the years ending June 30, for five 


Qr. end’g Sept. 30, 1856. . $3,460,289 





Qr. end’g Dec. 31, 1856.. 8,600,010 years. 
ade Mar. 31, 1857.. 8,845,984 Year ending June 30, 1857......... $91,514,286 
. end’g June 30, 1857.. 6,802,046 June 80, 1856......... 80,547,963 
$31,108 708,329); “ * June 30, 1855......... 55,688,552 
———} “ “« June 30, 1854......... 60,172,628 
Total exports for the year... .... $119,295 222,615; “ « — June 30, 1858......... 67,768,724 
IMPORTS. 


Im ports of Merchandise, Bullion, and| Comparative Statement of value of Im- 
cie, at the port of New Orleans, for| ports through the Customhouse, New 
tis year ending June 30, 1857.| Orleans, for the fiscal year ending on 
Dutiable. Free. Specie, &c. the 30th June, 1858, 1854, 1855, 1856, 





an re ase 1,554,958  359,93f 98,020} and 1857. 
ot 7 sirens woot Year end’s. June, 1853, 1954, 1886, 
6 orga 1140. 616,122 196'308| Dutiable.....:. 8,019,029 8,272,449 6,989,002 
November.... 1.200.746 113,413 35,786 Free .....+.... 4,272,252 8.876.573 4,297,170 
imber.... 1374380 1,260,387 29,611 | Bullion & spec. 1,362,882 2,258,128 1,087,436 
elie cn 1,873,718 876,912 192,198 18,654,113 14,402,750 12,923,608 
1,497,144 920,842 414,250! Year ending June......... 1856. 1857. 
Fh nye ee Dutiable.......-..--.-%; “8,990,583 16,417,085 
oo . Wen) M¥OWs 6. ssc...c0.ccetes 6,417,596 6,637,076 
1,996,209 . 745,827 289,082 | Pree a Bullion 1.775.148 1.927,089 











16,417,085 6,687,076 1,927,089 17,183,827 24,982,440 





16,417,085 
23,054,111 
RECAPITULATION. 

Total value of — for the year ending a ON eae $24,982,149 
June 30, 1 Pe eee 17,183,327 
« June 80, 1855. .... 2... 6. eee ne ; 608 
« pad bet June 30, 1854..............,.- 14,402,750 
bead ” « June BO, 1858. ........ 6.66.0 es 18,654,113 
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Comparative Arrivals, Exports, and Stoeks of Qotton and Tobacco at New Or-. 
leans, for ten gears, from lat September each year. 
COTTON—BALES. TOBACCO—HHDS. 





YEARS. r . -_ 
Arrivals. Exports. Stock: Arrivals. Exports. Stock. 


1856~57.... 1,513,247 1,516,921 7,821 55,067 50.181 138,711 
1855-56.... 1,759,293 1,795,028 . 6,995 56,090 59,074 9,125 
1854—55.... 1,284,768 1,270,264 89,425 53,348 64,100 12,658 
1853—"54.... 1,440,779 1,429,180 24,121 48,905 53,043 24,045° 
1852~53.... 1,664,864 1,644,981 10,6522 75,010 64,075 29,166 
1851—"52.... 1,429,188 1,485,815 9,758 89,675 93,715 18,881 
1850-51.... 995,036 997,458 15,390 64,0380 64,501 28,871 ~ 
1849-"50.... 837,723 838,591 16,612 60,304 57,955 14,842 
1848—49.... 1,142,882 1,167,308 15,480 52,385 52,896 138,298 
1847~48.... 1,213,805 1,201,897 37,401 55,882 60,364 14,851 


Exports of Cotton and Tobacco from New Orleans for three years—Commeneing 
September 1, and ending August 31. 








COTTON—BALES. TOBACCO—HOGSHEADS. 
WHITHER EXPORTED. - Ane aie in ——, 
1856-57. 1855~56. 185455. 1856-67. 1855-"56. 185455. 
Liverpool ......... 721,111 931,541 702,541 6,164 2,931 6,272 
A sn et +) ceekem “eee 833 5,179 4,600 7,571 
Glasgow, Greenock, 
ere 13,980 26,018 Gute. cede Seeks . anaes 
Cowes, Falmouth, &e 5,494 8,605 8,460 106 i. ceis 549 
Cork, Belfast, &. .. 8,900 20,458 Ee i Wea. 
Eo ne ds chibex 247,481 227,152 168,650 143 3,844 8,430 
Bordeaux.......... 2,886 2,811 1,814 213 194 8,056 
Marseilles.......... 2,833 8,819 3,486 932 1,904 6,661 
Nantz, Cette, and 
FOWOD. gcc cc cccee 5,463 6,032 Bi go Sinaia =» Seve cie ee 
Amsterdam........ 4,330 7,807 1,875 e's ae is a 100 
Rotterdam & Ghent. 6,736 6,400 1,907 623. 560. Gewie's 
) Bremen............ 55,835 58,238 29,451 10,667 8,240 6,293 
Antwerp, &e....... 15,089 18,147 7,877. 3,725 3,747 2,492 
Hamburg.......... 11,500. 21,382 eh Free ee 46 
Gottenburg & Stock- , 
NN «tm dinte io ws - 19,294 20,167 15,861 121 823 904 
Spain, Gibraltar, &< 58,530 83,174 47,154 4,671 14,279 7,618 
exico, d&c......... 17,787 17,291 16, 761 viscce’ cccces an 
Genoa, Trieste, &c. . 53,352 78,347 43,223 5,457 4,472 4,947 
St. Petersburg, &e.. 43 , 666 SO, GOR cea ckec sccced Seem pS 
Oltiee Foreign Serte... acces {leiwese © “leaeaes 8,537 4,324 $8,714 
New York......... 50,653 51,340 69,959 6,245 7,176 6,019 
PR SED 153,188 151,469 118,675 1,446 1,408 139 
Providence, R. I.... 4,090 2,834 1 468 -..6kcs sc cceeeeneneen 
Philadelphia....... 13,979 10,532 8,105 843 410 489 
Baltimore ........ ° 1,255 8,173 4,070 G6 wceas ‘ 103 
POT o.60e.. 0) loc aeeis SGM Cleteke +s égenes 20 0dak Ge oe 
Other coast wise ports 94 1,212 50 32 162 97 
en SRR RES IS Meier i Be 
OGL . cine thas < 1,516,921 1,795,023 1,270,264 50,181 59,074 64,100 
RECAPITULATION, . 
Great Britain. ..... 749,485 986,622 717,328 11,446 7,531 18,3892 
Pee Te 258,163 244,814 178,823: 1,288 5,942 18,147 


North of Europe... 156,450 162,676 62,632 15,160 13,870 9,247 
S. Europe, Mexicode 129,619 178,812 109,164 13,665 23,075 15,867 
Coastwise ......... 223,204- 292,100. 202,317. 8,682 9,156 7,447 





eecece eoe+ 1,516,921 1,795,023 1,270,264 50,181 59,074 
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Exports of Sugar and Molasses from New Orleans for two years, (up the river 
v excepted) from September 1 to August 31. 

















1856-"57. 1855-56. 

WHITHER EXPORTED. SUGAR. MOLASSES. SUGAR. MOLASSES. 
eee a oe on ~~ ~ ~ 
hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls. hhds. bbls 

New work........-. 387 40 .... 6,917 14,479 3, “eC eoee 46,745 
Philadelphia........ OO scant’ s 1,184 2,840 ...» 10,863 
Charleston, S.C..... 171 15. 1,330 8,688 ; ; 12,932 
Savannah........... 90 et waa 840 759 54. 4,001 
Providence & Bristol, 

Ra da dike hc ou! \p 0 4 i. <cutic: eens 1,201 
hoe deb kdinac eaces sane 1,226 GBP. Vader ices 12,227 
Baltimore .......... GO weccee 1,372 11,880 654... 15,784 
Norfolk, Richmond, & 

Petersburg, Va.... 508 ..... «... 4,088 4.698 2.085 6,087 
OE SA daite, Rak he BY + Appi 591 
MS a.90 00.00 cece 5,050 22. 6,662 7,696 ..... 20,208 
Apalachicola & Pen- 

Mencisecessss C89 O76 .... 3,076 1,161 GF... 3,078 
Other Ports......... 1,944 1,870 .... 2,777 8,459 1,419 .... 9,506 

ee 9,872 2,525 . 24,556 51,018 5,883 .... 142,967 


Exports of Flour, Pork, Bacon, Lard, Beef, Lead, Whiskey, and Corn, from Sep- 


tember 1 to August 31. 














185657. 
Ports. FLOUR, PORK, BACON, LARD, BEEF, LEAD, WHISKEY, coRN, 
barrels. barrels. casks. kegs. barrels, pigs. barrels. sacks. 
New York............. 141,494 46,628 2,979 188,688 5,527 10,9387 1,956 26,087 
SE 241,466 58,725 2,728 57,808 10,387 6,242 8,925 55,823 
Hee gaa Beosecodiee Daapiadeer?  ¢aesee DP seevpat eubjlan cnctec APE 
BEEN Aa0c8p ol secveds O08 caeiss BOGE scvgan  omsece ae nine 
Oneal a coast ports....... 141,142 18,874 25,681 17,941 GP wsescs 46,884 204, 603 
Great Britain.......... 72,758 15,958 4,716 158,611 1,220 ...... ....4. 250, 641 
Se 17,274 1,420 1,740 185,090 See ae 59, 735 
Other foreign ports... 200,776 4,722 49, 753 903 96 1,088 115,235 
| AEs 904,910 145,174 88,447 648,866 18,726 17,275 60,058 711,628 


In the above, the Exports to Mobile, &c., 


New Canal, are included. 


via the Pontchartain Railroad and 


Monthly arrivals of ships, barks, brigs, schooners, and steamboats, for 2 years, 
from September 1 to August 31. 





185657 1855-56 

PR RE @o BeREe 2? 8 

Months © F 393 FF FF FEBsE FE J 8 
eee Bee ee eee ce 
September... % is 9 fe io # 131 O is i29 2 i4 St 158 
October........ 65 23 19 82 1 154 234 9 29 2 380 20 208 204 
November..... 86 22 31 17 «=+%26 279 184 Si 42 389 23 289 291 
December. . 44 22 2 15 196 331 90 40 34 384 23 221 852 
January....... 3223 «2659)—60oMSCO BL CBC C180 = 59 TSC 22 287 296 
February...... 488 23 4 16 226 27 6 2 2 289 17 165 28T 
March......... 2 8 70 2% 234 208 8 84 2 4 23 «201 855 
cccs tsetse 2 21 SO 2 188 20 104 42 2 4 20 230 811 
BT ccecsecevie $2 #18 4 2 164 225 48 #18 #%41T & i 131 270 
OUTED 3 22 84 2 128 210 6 8 15 BD 21 163 185 
GE 5 Jien.deovée li 122 @ 18 67 129 QT 21 14 19 109 155 
August ........ 9 6 12 10 57 118 1 10 6 18 13 57 9T 





ee 


S21 231 441 212 1,984 2,745 874 





——e ee 


875 261 3899 234 2, 143 2, 956 
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The New Orleans Delta, Picayune, Bulletin, and Crescent, 
contain very admirable digests of the commerce of the city. 
The reports of the other papers, for the present season, we have 
not seen. The Bulletin remarks, as follows : 


Internat Improvements.—With regard to our internal improvements, the 
time has now arrived when we can in some degree estimate their practical 
effect and the extent of their benefits to the trade of our market. e 
which is penetrating the interior Cotton districts of this State and Mississi 
has already proved of great benefit and convenience to the planters within its 
reach, and our factors who are engaged in the trade. Offering a certain means 
of*transportation at all seasons of the year, it enables the planter to make his 
engagements with his factor under a certainty of sending his crop to market at 
the moment when it may be required to meet them, or the course of prices may 
make it his interest to sell. In other districts, where the movement of the ¢ 
depends upon the stage of rivers or bayous, heavy losses and serious disappo 
ments have often been ineured from the impractibility of bringing it forward 
when necessary to command favorable rates or meet factors’ acceptancies, and 
with abundant means to liquidate all his debts the planter has found them to- 
tally unavailable, and the facloe exposed to protest and ruin, from his inability 
to meet his engagements. Hence, in those districts where there is the most danger 
of such disappointments, factors have been justly reluctant to incur liabilities 
predicated on the anticipated erop, to the extent to which they may be safely 
made in more convenient localities. In this particular, the plantations within 
reach of the rail, are now on an equality with those on the river, which for this 
reason have always been perdersill to those on the interior streams and bayous. 
In estimating then the advantages our commercial community has drived from 
the operation of the Jackson Railroad, we must not confine our attention to 
the anf nt of transportation on it, and the tolls received, but also consider the 
saving to the planter and factor from their being able to realize at the most 
convenient or advantageous moment. This has been less apparent during the 
past season from the upward tendency of prices having favored those who were 
compelled by low water, ete. to hold their stocks until a late period; but has 
still been too clearly manifested not to give an inereased value to plantations 
on the line of the road, and make their trade an object of increased competition 
among the New Orleans factors. The controlling influence of the laws of sup- 
ply and demand, cannot fail to lead to the dense settlement and thorough cultiva- 
tion of all the cotton lands on the line of this road; but much may be done by 
our factors, as well as the Directors and Stockholders of the Company, to expe- 
dite the movement, by a fair representation of the facts. While we deprecate as 
unjust, and, in the end, impolitie, any exaggerated statements on the subject, we 
cannot but see the beneficial results that might arise from a full and reliable 
exposition of the peculiar advantages offered by the planting districts commanded 
by this market. That which is well known among ourselves, we are too apt to 
incorreetly suppose is known to all others; while in point of fact, many things 
patent to the majority of our citizens, are contrary to the general impression of 
others. Among such are the industrial resources of extensive tracts of country 
tapped by the Great Northern and Great Western Railroads. Considering the 
mildness and salubrity of the climate, the fertility and variety of soil, the extent 
of timber, and the amount of water power, together with accessibility to market, 
at all seasons, independent of the stage of rivers, or the influences of weather, 
these lands offer inducements to emmigrants from Maryland, Virginia, the Caro- 
linas, and Georgia, which are far from being appreciated. 

There is verge and scope enough in our vacinity for all the slave labor that 
ean be spared from any of the Southern States, nor would the annexation of 
auy new slave State open a more profitable field than is presented by the lands 
hitherto comparatively inaccessible, which have been brought within reach of 
market by our internal improvements. But the advantages of these new lands 
are by no means confined to slave labor. There are also within our neghbor- 
hood extensive, fertile, and salubrious tracts in which free labor would find a 
most profitable field, and materially add to our commercial resources and wealth. 
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The same paper thus remarks upon the Lumszr anp Nava 
Store Trave or THe Ciry. 


The commerce that has recently sprung up in one article alone, is an indica- 
tion of what may be expected from the enterprise of free laborers. We refer to 
thé lumber trade, which has exhibited the surprising feature of supplying to a 
large extent the St. Louis market, with timber from our magnificent pine 
forests, of superior quality, and at more satisfactory prices than it could be 
laid down there from any other quarter. The various branches of industry 
which would be stimulated by an increased development of this interest would 
build up towns and villages in the interior, and largely increase the population 
of our own city. The same remark is applicable to our trade in naval stores, 
whieh may yet be regarded as in its infancy, but which may be made a promi- 
nent source of our commercial wealth. Our market, for this article, is in fact 
waiting for the producer. Our present supplies are but little more than sufficient 
for our own wants, the small surplus made being mostly taken for the West, 
but developed as it might be, New Orleans may become one of the principal ex- 
porters of naval Stores to Europe. A fair exposition of the industrial resources 
we have designated, is in fact essential to our prosperity, and we think affords 
a legitimate subject for action to the Chamber of Commerce, the Directories of 
the two Railroads, and the City Government. 


‘The closing suggestions of the Bulletin are worthy of the 
serious attention of the commercial community. 


In closing this review, we would again direct public attention to some of the 
means by which our trade may be extended, and the prosperity of our com- 
mereial interest promoted. Among these are the extension and multipli@ation 
of railroad communication with the interior, and the encouragements of those 
lines in particular which will serve as feeders to the magnificent stream that is 
and must ever be the chief source of our wealth and prosperity; the removal 
of obstructions to its navigation; the cheapening of transportation on its surface 
by vessels, with an improved adaptation to the freighting business; the liberation 
oF commerce from unnecessary municipal and legislative restrictions; and the 
reduction of all port charges to the lowest possible point. With regard to the 
cheapening of river transportation, in particular, several of our most prudent 
and sagacious citizens, who have had much experience as officers and owners of 
river steamers, are confident that if no unnecessary obstacles were presented by 
underwriters, the barge, adapted to the river, and to being towed both with and 
against the stream, would prove the most economical, and in the end, the safest 
medimm for the transportation of produce and heavy freight. The barge costs 
but little in proportion to its capacity; it is free from the wearing effect of the 
engine, and more durable than the steamer; it can be built to carry a large 
eargo on a light draft of water; it can be used when freights are abundant and 
laid up at a trifling expense, when they are scarce; costing but little, it does 
not ineur a ruinous loss of interest when idle; it is less exposed to fire than the 
steamer; it is subject to few accidents and cheaply repaired; it is peculiarly 
ava lable for the delivery of cargo alongside the ship; less handling. These are 
some of the manifest advantages, and as it may be towed to distant warehouses 
at a trifling expense, it saves drayage and prevents damage from care, of the 
barge, but as long as the condemnation of the underwriter hangs over it, it 
eannot be in general use. If it were, pilots would soon become skilful in hand- 
ling it; steaimers would be built expressly adapted to tow it; and with the 
freight distributed between it and the tow, in case of an accident, there would 
be less danger of a total loss. Perhaps if this matter were fully investigated 
it would be found that the objections of underwriters to the barge might be 
obviated and, cheapening river transportation, it would arrest the diversion of 
the Western trade to New York by making it the interest of the Western dealer 
to give the preference to our market. It is by such means our merchants may 
restore to New Orleans its ancient prestige, and make it truly, as well as in 
name, the great Southern emporium. 
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ELWOOD FISHER ON THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


In New York the proportion of crime is about the same, 

some eighteen thousand persons having been arrested there 
i last yeur, (1848.) Of these, it is said six thousand were for 

drunkenness, twelve thousand were committed to the Tombs 
for examination, of whom ten thousand were committed for 
trial. Of these there were sentenced to the State prison 119 
men and 17 women—to the penitentiary 700 men and 170 
women—to the city prison 162 men and 67 women—total 981 
men, 254 women—showing an amount of crime in a single 
city greater than in all the Southern States together. In the 
Kentucky penitentiary there is not a single woman—in the 
Virginia, I believe there is none. 

The enormous amount of crime in the Eastern cities, whieh 
already rivals the depravity of those of Europe, has been as- 
cribed to the multitude of European emigrants. But the re- 
turns do not sustain this plea. Of 7,009 persons in the jails 
and houses of correction in Massachusetts in 1847, only 1,165 
were natives of foreign countries. This is less than one-fourth 
of the whole number, and cannot vary materially from the 
proportions of the foreign and native population in the State.* 

hilst the South has been so much more ‘secure than the 
, North in life and property from individual crime, it has been 
at least equally exempt from social disturbance. The appre- 
hensions of danger from the dissimilarity of its white and 
black population have not been realized. The proportion of 
white and black remains as at first, about two to one. Even 
in Brazil where this proportion is reversed, where there are 
two blacks to one white, tranquility has reigned for a quarter 
of a century. And it is remarkable that Brazil and the tinited 
States, the only two nations on this continent, where African 
slavery prevails, are the only two which have succeeded in 
the establishment of stable and flourishing, social and political 
institutions. In all the Spanish American States, where the 
attempt has been made, to introduce political ~ nem among 
distinct and dissimilar races, it has been followed by incessant 
insurrection, anarchy, poverty, vice, and barbarism. 

When the Union between the North and South, under our 
present Constitution was formed, the social, political, and 
economical operation of the institutions peculiar to each, were 
matters of theory and conjecture. We aes now had the ex- 
perience of half a century; and the result is before us in the 
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facts I have presented—facts against which neither speculative 
philosophy, nor sectional prejudice, egotism or fanaticism can 
prevail. 

It will be observed I do not compare the whole people of 
the North with the whole population of the South. I am now 
comparing the whites only of both sections; it being the first 
object to ascertain the effects of their respective institutions 
on the whites of the two sections. I do not compare Northern 
cities with Southern—but the white people, rural and urban, 
together of one section with those of the other. I have referred 
more particularly to Northern cities, because they contain so 
large, if not the largest, portion of Northern population—and 
are the boast and characteristic of the Northern system. I 
have also preferred to compare the old States of the sections 
not only because they are similar in climate and productions, 
but because in them the effects of the two systems are more 
developed, and as has been contended to the great disadvan- 


“ar the South. 
ere is a class of topics ‘of a more intangible nature, but 
not the less important, and which are much insisted on in this 
controversy, that now remain to be briefly considered. It is 
urged that religion and education are more prevalent and 
flourishing in the North than in the South. It is true that the 
form of religion existing in New England, and by law estab- 
lished, was extremely strict and self-denying: as that of Vir- 

inia—the Episcopal—was then one of the most indulgent of 

rotestant sects. But it is well known that the Puritan char- 
acter has been rapidly “pig 2 and passing away. In- 
deed the forms of that faith are no longer ec in Boston, 
the ancient seat of its power, and in their place the Unitari- 
ans have prevailed, and they are gaining ground rapidly in 
New England. A change ) occurred in Virginia, but a 
change in the opposite direction. Instead of the Episcopa- 
lians, the Baptists are predominant in Virginia. Thus, cadet 
the operation of their respective institutions the religion of 
Masachusetts has receded from one of the most strict to one of 
the most relaxed systems of the Protestant faith—while Vir- 
ginia has advanced from one of the most indulgent, to one of 
the stricter forms of religious discipline. There are no means 
of ascertaining the number of members in all the churches in 
the several States. Virginia has about 80,000 of Baptists 
alone; she has 30,000 Methodists,* and a larger proportion 
yet of Episcopalians than any other State. Altogether she 
must have her full proportion. 

But it is in Education that the North claims the great pre- 
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eminence over the South. In Massachusetts, according to the, 
census of 1840, there were but 4,448 white persons above the 
age of twenty who could not read and write—and in Virginia 
there were 58,787. In Ohio there were 35,364; in Kentucky 
40,016. In Illinois 27,502; in Mississippi 8,360. Thus it ap- 
years that whilst there are more than twelve times as many 
illiterate persors in the oldest Southern as in the oldest North- 
ern State, the proportion changes as we advance Westward, 
until we find a greater proportion of them in a new State of 
the North than in one of the South. And thus it seems that 
in the new States where children are not educated at publi¢ 
expense, and where, therefore, their parents must provide for 
them, the children of the South are better educated ; or rather, 
perhaps, it would seem, that the emigration from the North is 
much more ignorant than the South. Still, however, the odds 
of school instruction are decidedly with the North. This re- 
sults from obvious causes. The territorial area of Virginia is 
probably nine times as great as that of Massachusetts. If, 
therefore, Virginia were Tiepclied to adopt the common school 
system, it would require nine times the school-houses and 
teachers to afford the same conveniences for attending school 
that exist in Massachusetts. Virginia is a thinly settled 
agricultural State, intersected by several ranges of moun- 
tains. In many places there could not be found ten scholars 
in ten miles square. In such places a population might be 
able to live comfortably, but not to establish a school, or send 
their children abroad to boarding schools. Hence there must 
be a considerable number without schools. In commercial 
and manufacturing States, or those of small farms and dense 
agricultural population, this evil is not so much felt. 

But Virginia has a system of oral instruction which com- 
pensates for the want of schools, and that is her social inter- 
course. The social intercourse of the South is probably much 
greater than that of any people that ever existed. There is 
certainly nothing like the number of visits among the families 
of a city or even the same square in a city, as prevails in the 
country of the South. And these visits are not fashionable 
calls, but last for days and weeks—and they are the great re- 
source of the South for instruction and amusement. It is true 
that persons are not taught at such places to read or write, but 
they are taught to think and converse. They are the occa- 
sions of interehanging opinions and diffusing intelligence ;— 
and to perform the duties, to enjoy the pleasures of such in- 
ter¢ourse, to please, to shine, and to captivate, requires a de- 
gree of mental’¢ulture which no custom of the North so much 
demands. Accordingly the South exhibits the remarkable 
phenomenon of an agricultural people, distinguished above 
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all others of the present day by the elegance of their manners 
and the intellectual tone of their society. 

The North excels in books. In History, she has Bancroft 
and Prescott; in Poetry, Bryant, Halleck, and Whittier; in 
Criticism, Everett and Channing. In Sculpture, she has pro- 
duced a Powers. Her Franklin has drawn the lightning from 
heaven, and taught it to play harmlessly around our very 
hearth—her Morse has even given letters to lightning, and 
lightning to letters! The North excels in the arts and the 
physical sciences, in inventions and improvements. She ex- 
cels iu associative action, not merely for railroad and manu- 
factures, but for literary, benevolent and religious objects. I 
do not desire to detract one iota from her exalted merits and 
high civilization. But in individual character and individual 
action, the South excels. For a warm heart and open hand, 
for sympathy of feeling, fidelity of friendship, and high sense 
of honor; for knowledge of the sublime n.echanism of man, 
and reason and eloquence to delight, to instruct and to direct 
him, the South is superior; and when the North comes into 
action with the South, man to man, in council or in the field, 
the genius of the South has prevailed from the days of Jeffer- 
son to Calhoun, from Washington to Taylor. And it is to soli- 
tude which the rural life of the South affords, so favorable to 
reflection ; and it is to the elevated rural society of the South 
so favorable for the study of human nature, that we must as- 
cribe those qualities of persuasion and self-command by which 
her statesmen and captains have moved the public councils, 
and won so many a field. 

The abolition of African slavery in the South has been urg- 
ed for many years by a portion of Northern people. And 
now its restriction to its present territorial limits is the avowed 
purpose of almost eveiy Manhiarh State. The basis on which 
this policy rests, is the assumption that slavery is sinful and 
unprofitable. The mgans now relied on to arrest its future 

rogress is not the persuasion of the people of the slavehold- 
ing States, but the numerical power of the free States actin 
through the Federal Government. Suppose now the South 
had a majority of votes, and were to announce its determina- 
tion to arrest the further progress of commerce and manufac- 
tures in consequence of their poverty, pauperism, crime, and 
mortality, what would be the sentiment every where felt in 
the North? Why, one of indignation, scorn, and resistance. 
Such does the South feel now? 

When the North American colonies confederated for resist- 
ance to Great Britain, the territorial area of the Southern por- 
tion of them was 648,202 square miles—that of the Northern 
only 164,081, or about one-fourth as large. Virginia alone 
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had, by Royal charter, the whole Northwestern territory in her 
limits, and during the war had confirmed her title by the Re 
triotism and valor of her own citizens—who rescued even Hli- 
nois from British power. But before the present constitution 
was formed Virginia, with a magnanimity almost infatuated, 
had ceded to the Confederacy, for the formation of free States, 
the whole Northwestern territory now constituting the States 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, contain- 
ing 261,681 square miles, and pene the territory of the free 
States rather more than that of the slaveholding. The object 
of this cession and the ordinance of 1787 was to equalize the 
area of the twosections. The acquisition of Louisiana in 1803, 
added 1,138,103 square miles to our territory, of which, by the 
Missouri compromise, the South obtained only 226,013 square 
miles, or about one-fifth—the other four-fifths, notwithstand- 
ing it came to us as a slaveholding province, were allotted to 
the North, which thus had acquired more than 700,000 square 
miles of territory over the South. Florida and Oregon were 
acquired by the treaty of 1819, by which the South got 59,268 
square miles, and the North 341,463, making the North about 
1,000,000 of square miles the most. In 1845 Texas was an- 
nexed, which added only 325,520 square miles to the Sonth 
even if all Texas were included. In 1848 we obtained 
526,078 square miles more in the Territories of New Mexico 
and California.* And now the North claims the whole of this 
also—and not only this but half of Texas besides, which would 
make the share of the North exceed that of the South nearly 
1,500,000 square miles—a territory about equal in extent to 
the whole Valley of the Mississippi, and leaving the South 
only about 810,812 square miles, while the North retains 
2,097,124, or nearly three-fourthe of the whole! And this 
too when the South contributed her full share of the men and 
money by which the whole territory was obtained. In the 
Seedieidiinary war the South furnished an average of 16,714 
men im each year, and the North 25,875, which nearly corres- 
ponds with their respective number of citizens, and that, too, 
although the war was waged chiefly against the large cities of 
the North—cities being in war the most tempting and the 
most vulnerable points of attack. In the war with Mexico 
the South supplied two-thirds of the volunteers which consti- 
tuted three-fourths of the entire force employed. The revenue 
by which these wars have been supported, the public debt 
paid, and the price for the territory furnished, has been raised 
chiefly by duties which have notoriously operated designedly 
and incidentally to promote the industry and capital of the 
North, and to oppress those of the South. 











* See Compendium of the Census for the exact figures of area, p. 32,—Eprror. 
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If after all this the South should submit to be plundered of 
her share of the territory now in dispute, when, as an agricul- 
tural people, she requires her full proportion, she would be re- 
creant to her interests, her power, her right, her honor, and 
her fame—recreant to her history and her destiny. 

One of the proposed objects of these Northern reforms is to 
promote the prosperity of the South. I have shown that she 
wants none of their aid, and that there are at home thousands 
of criminals to reform and hundreds of thousands of paupers 
to be relieved, on whom their philanthropy may be exhausted. 

Is it for the welfare of the slave they are contending? [hold 
it to be the duty even of him who undertakes to subvert the 
established order of things, to manifest at least as much respect 
for experience as experiment, and it so happens that the expe- 
rience of emancipation has been ample and diversified. 

In Hayti, the black, after exterminating the white popula- 
tion, remained independent and isolated, the exclusive archi- 
tect of its own institutions and destiny. The result is that 
they have relapsed into pristine barbarism. The exports of 
Hayti amounted in 1789 to about twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars—they do not now amount to one-tenth of that sum. The 
Haytien contents himself with the cultivation of a few yams 
for a mere subsistence, and a mere hut for a dwelling. The 
blacks and mulattoes are at civil war, and yesterday’s papers 
announced that an army of twenty thousand men was advanc- 
ing against the principal town, Port au Prince. 

Another plan of emancipation is to send the liberated to 
Liberia. But besides the expense of such a system, which 
renders it impracticable, it is attended with the death of from 
one-fourth to one-half of the emigrants by the coast fever. 

The third plan attempted is that by the British in their 
West Indies—the plan of gradual abolition by apprenticeship 
and ultimate equality of black and white; and this also has 
failed. The exports of Jamaica have already, in the first ten 
years of the experiment, fallen one-half. The negroes refuse 
to work even for high wages, beyond what is necessary for 
mere subsistence, the planters are bankrupt, plantations are 

, already abandoned, and the island is hastening to the condi- 
tion of Hayti. 

The fourth plan of emancipation is’ that which has been 
going on with us. That of manumission by the will of the 
master, the freedman remaining with black and white, or 
seeking other States. This experiment has not succeeded. 
The emancipated slave does not appear to be willing to per- 
form the amount of work necessary to enable him to compete 
successfully with the white laborer. In the State of New 
York the Constitution conferred the right of suffrage on col- 
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ored persons owning $250 worth of property. Yet in the city 
of New York in 1845, out of 11,939 colored people there were 
only 183 voters; and notwithstanding their numbers are aug- 
mented by frequent manumissions and fugitive slaves, they 
do not increase so rapidly as the slave population, which is 
evidence that their condition is not so comfortable. It is also 
a curious fact that of 386,293 free persons of color in 1840, 
nearly half (183,766) preferred to remain in the slave States, 
where certainly, as a class, they are treated with no peculiar 
favor. In Massachusetts, where so much sympathy is express- 
ed for them, they cannot or will not live. There are less now 
of them in Boston than there was twenty years ago, and in 
both Virginia and Massachusetts there are ten times as many 
free colored people in the penitentiary as their proportion of 
the white population. Is it then for the sake of such emanei- 
pation as the West Indian, which results in idleness, barbar- 
ism, and civil war among the blacks, or for Liberian, which 
exterminates, or the American, which subjects them to erime 
and want, that philanthropy would undertake to overturn the 
unrivalled system of Sonthom civilization. 

But we are told that slavery is an evil. Well, so is war an 
evil, and so perhaps is government itself an evil, since it also 
is an abridgment of liberty. But one of the first objects of 
our Constitution is to provide for war—for the commen de- 
fense. And the people of the United States prefer the evil of 
war to the greater evils of being plundered and subdued. They 
prefer the evil of government to the greater evil of anarehy. 
So the people of the South prefer slavery to the evils of a dense 
manufacturing and commercial population which appear to 
be inevitable without it; and the black man may prefer the 
slavery of the South tothe want, the crime, the barbarism and 
blood which attend his race in all other countries. In the 
practical affairs of human life in its present state, choice of 
evils is frequently all that is in our power. Good and evil in 
fact become relative and not positive terms. And the neces- 
sity is recognized by the example of our Saviour, who applied 
the extreme remedy of the lash to the money changers who 
profaned the temple. Ibis consistent for a rigid sect like the 
Quakers tu oppose slavery, because they proscribe and repn- 
diate war and luxury and all other evils. And we may all 
hope for the time to come, when in the progress of Christianity 
the evils of slavery in the South, and those of pauperism, 
crime, and mortality in the North will be greatly mitigated 
or abolished.* But the North can now make no protest against 





* Mr. Fisher’s admtissions in this paragraph though qualified, are still not such 
as the Southern people are prepared to make. They do not and can not believe 
slavery an evil.—Epiror, 
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the South, because the luxurious system of Northern civiliza- 
tion not only subjects the great mass of people to unwonted 
labor and privation, but actually sacrifices in peace a greater 
amount of life than is usually expended by communities at 
war. Ifthen the welfare of neither white nor black in the 
South would be promoted by the restriction or abolition of 
slavery, would the prosperity of the North be advanced? . The 
oniy thing of which the North complains on its own account 
is the ratio of representation fixed by the Constitution which 
gives the South a vote equal to three-fifths of the blacks. But 
on the other hand, in consequence of the existence of slavery 
in the South, the North has a monopoly of foreign. emigra- 
tion. This amounted as we have seen from 1829 to 1840 to a 
million and a half, including its increase. In the previous 
thirty years it must have been, with its increase to this day, at 
least half a million more. Since 1840 it has amounted to a 
million besides. So that the North has the vote and the power 
of three millions of people against the political power which 
slavery now confers, and that is equivalent to a white popula- 
tion only of about two millions. 

And furthermore, by the peculiar agricultural employment 
of Southern industry and capital, the South is a customer and 
and consumer of Northern manufactures and commerce and of 
Northwestern agriculture. Abolish slavery and convert the 
South into a people of mechanics, artizans, and merchants, and 
instead of being a customer, she becomes a competitor of the 
other section. And if the march of pauperism, crime, and 
mortality of the North be so great now, what would it be then? 

The condition of modern civilization is far more laborious 
and oppressive than the ancient. The seats of ancient science 
and the arts were in the mild climates of the Mediteranean 
shore, or in the South of Asia and Europe. And in America 
the ruins of her unrecorded civilization are to be found in Pa- 
lengque and Copan, all in a similar climate. The genius of 
{ngland has carried civilization to a more Northern latitude, 
and that of America has extended it, if not higher in latitude, 
to a still more rigorous climate than that of England. The 
wants of such a climate are great and imperious. The cost of 
fuel alone in the city of New York exceeds $16,000,000 an- 
nually. * The clothing must be much warmer, the houses more 
substantial, the food more nourishing, and all more expensive 
than a milder climate. And this great angmentation of the 
burthens of civilized life must be borne in the North by free- 
men, not as of old by slaves. Hence have we seen the fear- 
ful struggle of Northern labor for subsistence ; notwithstand- 
ing the iinmense aid it has derived from modern machinery 
and invention. But take from that labor the custom, and sub- 
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ject it to the competition of the South, where so much less is 
required for subsistence, and that so much cheaper, and the 
result would be as ruinons to the present system of the North 
as to that of the South. These two great systems have grown 
up together. That of the North could not have so much ex- 
panded without a market in Southern agriculture—nor could 
this have grown so great but for the demand and supplies of 
the North. Together they have flourished; together they must 
falter and fall. To restrict, therefore, the territorial extension 
of the South, and by circumscribing its industry render it un- 
profitable, is to restrict and paralize the prosperity of the North 
in all its departments. Together these institutions have 
marched harmoniously to that eminence and success which 
have won the prosperity of both at home and extorted the admi- 
ration of the world abroad. If either should fall by the hand of 
the other, the crime would not only be fratricide—it would 
be suicide; and over the mouldering ruins of both would de- 
serve to be written the epitaph: Ban were a people who 
disputed about the capacity of the African for liberty and 
civilization, and did not themselves possess the capacity to 
preserve their own. 


CONSEQUENCES OF ABOLITION AGITATION. 


BY EDWIN RUFFIN, OF VIRGINIA. 











NO. IIL 


Before coming to the particular matter of the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, when under separate proprietors, it will be necessary to look 
to general principles, as furnished by the laws of nations, and to the 
past history and present usages of Europe, in respect to the general 
subject. 

When the Roman Empire extended over the whole of the known 
civilized world, and much of the barbarian world, the Roman law, as 
to the rights of different countries and dominions, was the only law of 
nations. It not only was recognized and obeyed then, but its main 
and manifestly good principles were preserved and respected, if not 
always obeyed, in the understood commercial and political regulations 
between the many succeeding dominations of Europe in the middle 
ages. The ancient Roman Jaw and the modern acknowledged laws-of 
nations, both maintain the right of every nation, possessing cue or 
both sides of the upper waters of a navigable river, to use the lower 
waters and outlet of the river, for navigation, and to transport its com- 
modities to the ocean, or to foreign markets. The vessels and their 
freights of the upper country, so using the waters of a lower, while 
enjoying the benefit of free passage, are, of course, bound to respect 
the municipal laws of the country through which the lower navigation 
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passes, and to bear any reasonable charges (of inspection, &c.,) neces- 
sary to prevent violation of these laws. Except for these necessary 
restrictions and safeguards of defence, the passage would be entirely 
free to vessels and people of the upper country, so long as the two 
countries were at peace. War between the neighboring powers, only 
would alter these, as it must alter all the other relations of peace. 

It is true, that with the general recognition of this law of nations, 
there had been many attempted violations of its principle; and some 
of them, for a time, have been successful. But at the Congress of 
Vienna, in which all the great powers of Europe acted for themselves 
and for all the minor powers also, this great principle of the laws of 
nations was formally recognized and definitely explained, and made 
obligatory by treaty stipulations. Before that time, or if it should 
happen again hereafter, the particular violations of this law of nations 
would be no reason for general disregard, or for deeming it null and 
of no obligation. There is scarcely any provision of the laws of nations 
and especially of the laws of war, which has not been violated. Yet, 
the laws so infringed continue to be respected and deemed obligatory, and 
are generally obeyed. These exceptional violations are more and more 
rare as the world advances in age and in civilization, and governments and 
communities .earn better to understand their own true interests. There 
will be littlé reason to expect future violations of this rule of free navi- 
gation by any civilized country; and, least of all, in regard to the 
common right of the Mississippi, wHich both the proprietary powers 
would be so deeply interested in preserving. 

The law of nations in this respect, and the rights claimed under this 
law, are of less importance in this discussion than the actual practice 
and usages and the experience of Europe, and of the civilized world. 
All the great rivers of Europe, except a few in Russia, are, and mostly 
have been since the overrunning and dissolution of the Western Roman 
Empire, in precisely the situation which, for the Mississippi, is generally 
supposed would be an inevitable cause for war. If this doctrine is true 
or worth anything as to the Mississippi, then it would be as true of 
every other navigable river, of which different portions passed through 
different dominions. Now, precisely such divided property is held 
by different sovereign States in the upper and lower navigable waters 
of the Danube, the Rhine, the Po, the Elbe, (which passes through no 
less than seven separate do:minions,) the Weser, the Vistula, the Niemen, 
the Dniester, the Scheldt, the Meuse, (and Maese,) the Moselle, the 
Douro, and the Oder in connection with its navigable tributary the 
Warta. Among the sovereign powers to which these divided properties 
of soil, and joint rights of navigation belong, are Russia, Turkey, 
Austria, Bavaria, Prussia, Hanover, Piedmont, Lombardy, (before being 
Austrian,) Belgium, Holland, Portugal, and Spain, besides other 
smaller powers. If then the mere condition of two or more powers, 
possessing severally the upper, or middle and lower waters of a navi- 
gable river, was a sufficient and sure cause of discord and war, all these 
countries would have been involved in war for ten centuries, or through- 
out the whole time of their separate political existences. Yet, many 
as have been the wars, and trivial their causes in most cases, not one 
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is remembered to have been produced by this cause alone. Some 
temporary difficulties have indeed occurred—and some wrongs have 
been inflicted, in this as in numerous other cases of supposed conflicting 
interests, by thé strong on the weak. But though connected with 
these joint rights of navigation, these difficulties and injuries have in 
no case amounted, (at least in recent times,) to a permanent deni 
by the power on the lower waters of a river, of the navigation an 
passage of the vessels of the upper country, to foreign markets. An 
exception to this position may appear to be presented in the noted case 
of the long continued closing of the lower Scheldt, where it passes 
through the territory of the former Dutch republic to the sea, against 
the vessels of the then Spanish and afterwards Austrian Netherlands, 
(now Belgium,) on the upper waters. And when Joseph II. of Austria, 
becoming the master of the before Spanish Netherlands, attempted to 
re-open this passage, the vessel sent by his order was fired upon and 
stopped by the Dutch fort on the Scheldt—and the Austrian power 
had to submit to be thus thwarted by a much weaker nation, whose 
right was sustained by the approval of Europe, and the faith of treaties. 
For this restriction, absurd as it was in a commercial aspect, was a 
solemn stipulation of the treaty of Westphalia, agreed upon for politi- 
cal considerations, by all the powers that concurred in making and 
maintaining that memorable treaty. This exceptional departure from 
the acknowledged general Jaw’ of nations, was neither designed as a 
violation or abrogation of that law, nor a denial of its obligation in this 
case by Holland alone. As such, it would have had no force, and no 
power would have dared to attempt the course. But it was an agreé- 
ment made by all the great powers of Europe, demanded by one part 
and acceeded to by the other, as necessary to protect Holland, and in 
Holland, the protestant interest of Europe, by preventing the continual 
and easy ingress of the inimical and dreaded power possessing the upper 
waters, Besides, there were other important considerations. This was 
not the only passage, though the most convenient for the trade of the 
Spanish Netherlands. And further, the Dutch claimed that the navi- 
gation of the lower Scheldt was an artifficial passage, opened formerly 
by their own industry. Thus, the Scheldt remained closed for some 
150 years, until the French Republic, after becoming possessor of 
Belgium, forced and kept open the passage. But this act was deemed 
a cause of war, and was so counted in the war which soon followed 
between France and Great Britain and Holland. But even this long 
respected restriction has since been removed, and the lower Scheldt, as 
all other rivers in Europe held by different powers, under both the law 
of nations, and the treaty of Vienna, is of free navigation. 

For centuries past, as now, Denmark has collected the “Sound Dues,” 
or a tax levied on all vessels entering the Ba'tic sea—and Hanover in 
like manner levies the “Stade Dues” on all vessels entering the Elbe. 
But wrongful and extortionate as these charges are, (and as such, our 
Government has done well in resisting them,) they were originally de- 
manded, and paid, not because of ownership on the lower waters but 
on the ground of supporting light-houses and beacons, and paying other 
expenses for facilitating the safe passage of vessels. 
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Perhaps unjust and vexatious claims may have been set up to obstruct 
or to tax navigation and trade in many other cases, where might de- 
fined right. But it is believed that, at this time, nowhere is the pos. 
session of the outlet of a river claimed, per se, as ground of right, and 
exercised as such, to exclude or to obstruct the passage of the vessels 
of a power owning the bigher waters of the river. In stating this 
proposition reference is had to civilized nations and to recent times, 
and not to such exclusive policy as was adopted by Spain for her former 
American dominions, (and of which both the policy and the dominion 
have long been at an end,) and which would still be -- forced (if such 
cases existed) in China and Japan. Even the government of Brazil, 
narrow-minded as it is, and both jealous and fearful of the entrance of 
foreigners, and strong, too, compared to all the neighboring dominions, 
does not pretend to oppose the passage of the vessels and freights of 
of Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru from passing from their own upper and 
tributary waters down the Amazon to the ocean, or returning, through 
thousands of miles extent of Brazilian territory on both sides of the 
river. All that Brazil has claimed is, that the countries on the upper 
waters shall be the carriers of their own trade through Brazil, and that 
the route shall not be opened to all foreigners who may desire its use, 
to trade with the upper countries, or for any other purpose. 

At this time Russia is striving to keep possession of the Isle of Ser- 
pents, near the mouth of the Danube, and the other great powers and 
parties to the late treaty of Paris are as anxious and determined to ex- 
clude Russia from the possession. Both parties understand that the 
possessor of this island, if able to hold it, will, in time of war, command 
the outlet and control the navigation of the Danube. This, indeed, 
would only be available during war. But it would then be a most 
formidable advantage to be possessed by a power so strong as Russia, 
and which has very little territory on or very near the Danube, and 
therefore would not suffer materially by closing its navigation. This 
case is entirely different from that supposed of the Mississippi; and yet, 
with all the danger to the dominions on the Danube, of the Emperor 
of Russia occupying merely the mouth of that river, even he would 
not dare to close or obstruct the navigation, except in war, and to his 
enemy in arms. 

In applying the foregoing views to the particular case of the Missis- 
sippi, it is clear that, in the event of separate proprietorship, the lower 
occupant would have no right either to close or to obstruct the passage 
of the vessels and freights of the upper occupants. But there is still 
better assurance that there would be no such attempt, because, in time 
of peace, there can be no possible inducement for such a course, even 
if to be effected with certainty, and without danger of war, or reprisals, 
from the upper country. 

The city of New Orleans derives nearly all its immense trade and 
wealth from the purchasing, or forwarding, and furnishing commodities 
in exchange for the products of the higher waters of the Mississippi, 
and (it may be and must be hereafter) mainly from the non-slavehold- 
ing region. Now, under any peaceful circumstances, what inducements 
can possibly operate on the city of New Orleans, or on the State of 
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Louisiana, or on any of the States bordering on the lower river, to ex- 
clude or to discourage by burdensome exactions, the free p e of 
the vessels and products which brings al! the business and profits of 
the city, and is so greatly beneficial to the whole neighboring country # 
On the contrary, would not every reasonable facility be afforded for 
this trade, to prevent its being diverted, as much as possible, to New 
York and other Northern markets? And if there was no such action, 
and no motive for the proprietor of the lower waters to obstruct the 
trade of the upper proprietor, what ground would the latter have for 
complaint? And on what possible ground could either the upper or 
the lower power go to war with the other, for the benefits of a naviga- 
tion and trade already fully enjoyed, and which enjoyment could only 
be prevented, and certainly would be prevented, by the very act of war? 
The contrary assumptions, or the equivalent assertions of the danger of 
and even necessity for war, merely on this ground, are so preposterous 
that they would not deserve to be answered, but for their extended 
currency. 

If a government or private association constructs a canal, or a new 
artificial passage for navigation, through the territory belonging to the 

ropietor of the work, the proprietor has undoubtedly the mght to for- 
bia the passage to all foreigners, however beneficial to them the new 
facility might be. But was there ever such a prohibition, or even dis- 
criminating and heavier tolls and charges on foreigners, ever adopted 
in such a case? Or has any one ever feared such impositions? No 
such obstructions can possibly exist, until self-interest shal] cease to 
direct the conduct of man. The State of New York, and Canada, 
have both opened canals to unite the navigation of the great lakes 
with the Atlantic. Each of these artificial passages may be used to 
great benefit by the people of the other country. And, so far from 
obstructing these uses, New York desires and strives to be the carrier 
for Upper Canada, and the Canadian cavals are as open to convey 
American vessels to the lower St. Lawrence. But lately a vessel Jaden 
with flour sailed from Chicago, and without unlading or trans-ship- 
ment of cargo, passed through the Welland canal, around the cataract 
of Niagara, and from Lake Ontario through the Rideau canal to the 
Utawas, and thence into the St. Lawrence, and across the Atlantic to 
Liverpool. 

In former times there was much diplomatic argument and conflicting 
claims, between the British and American Governments, as to the right 
of navigation of the St. Lawrence by American vessels. Probably 
each party claimed too much—the American Government for the per- 
fect right to navigate the river, and the British Government the right 
to exclude American navigation. All these theoretical difficulties were 
finally settled by the recent “Reciprocity Treaty.” But previous to 
that treaty being made, and in time of peace between the two coun- 
tries, American vessels were (as now) as free to navigate the river as Ca- 
nadian vessels. From Lake Ontario to near Montreal, the downward 
navigation is so difficult, because of the numerous rapids, that it is of 
little use to freight and sailing vessels, or to any that could venture to 
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cross the Atlantic. To ascend the river it is necessary to.use the Can- 
adian canals. 

It is very true, and is so obvious as scarcely to need being stated, 
_ that the occurrence of war between two nations occupying the upper 
and lower navigable waters of a river, or the different places of pro- 
duction and of sale thereon, would necessarily shut out either party 
from navigating the waters of the other, and would prevent the con- 
tinuance of the previous friendly trade. But the prospect of this sure 
and heavy penalty for war, and of the certain and great losses which 
would thence accrue to both nations, would serve as the strongest 
possible reason and inducement for the preservation of peace. There- 
fore, if the Mississippi was held in separate occupancy of its upper and 
lower waters, instead of this great river being a continual provocation 
to war, it would be the strongest possible bond of peace between the 
respective proprietary powers. For neither power could break the 
ange without immediately and entirely cutting off the trade which 

ad been the chief source of its prosperity and wealth. 

In cases of war between two powers, thus holding the upper and 
lower portions of a navigable river, though both countries would suffer 
greatly, it would not be equally. Undoubtedly, for military or nayal 
operations, the holder of the lower waters, or their outlet to the ocean, 
would have a great advantage over the upper proprietor. Hence, it is 
fortunate for the South, and for the better preservation of peace, that 
in every case of such prospective divided proprietorship of navigable 
rivers or straits, the weaker Southern States will hold the lower, and the 
Northern, which is the stronger, and ajso the aggressive power, will pos- 
sess the upper navigable waters. The most noted and important case 
is the Mississippi river. But, though much the strongest, it is not the 
only such bond of peace. There are other cases, presented in the Ohio 
river, and in the Delaware, and still more the Chesapeake bay. These 
facts offer most important subjects for consideration, for the States and 
cities most interested in these future relations, which need not be pur- 
sued here. 

Of course, all independent States are liable, at some times, to have 
causes of war with neighboring powers, or to be involved in war, 
whether with or without good cause. From this unviversal Jiability, 
the separated and independent Northern and Southern confederacies 
would not be exempt. Either, indeed, might make war on the other, 
if choosing the hazards of war, in preference to the benefits of peace. 
So the United States might have gone to war, (and as then deemed, 
for just causes,) in a dozen cases, with England, France, or other pow- 
ers, where no war occurred, and where all differences were subsequently 
settled by peaceful negotiation. If the Northern and Southern States 
were two separate and independent powers, each would gain more by 
cultivating and preserving peace with the other, and each would lose 
and suffer more by being at war, without any possibility of gain, than 
would be in regard to any other two nations in the world. Under 
such circumstances may we not safely anticipate that peace would be 
maintained ? 
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THE EXISTENCE OF DIVERSITIES AMONG THE STATES—-THE VITAL PRINCI- 
PLE OF STATES’ RIGHTS, AND THE CEMENT OF THE UNION, 

The reasonings of the author of this paper, furnished for publication in the 
Review, are able, ingenius, and novel, He is more hopeful, however, of the 
Union than it seems to us the signs of the times would warrant. No matter. 
Let us examine the subject in all its bearings. By the author it is denied that 
either a Southern or Northern Union would be practicable. Where either side 
then are in one condition, the argument is stronger against the endurance of 
wrong and oppression to secure union. But we do not admit that they are in 
the same condition, and have demonstrated, time after time, that the self-sustain- 
ing capacity of the South is incomparably greater than that of the North.— 
Eprtor. 


A century or more ago, it was a very generally conceded 
point, in the science of government, that republics are un- 
suited to powerful and extended States, and are only suited to 
States of small territorial extent, whose populations are homo- 
geneous in interests, wants, manners, customs, habits of thought, 
religion, ete. 

It was contended that it was impossible for a government 
that draws its powers from the people, and legislates through 
representatives chosen by them, to frame general laws suitable 
for a State in which exist antagonistic or inharmonious inter- 
ests, wants, manners, customs, ete., and that the requisite ho- 
mogeneousness is not attainable except in States of small terri- 
torial extent. 

To show the correctness of the latter proposition, it was ar- 
gued that mere differences in climate, which must necessarily 
exist in a large State, would cause differences in manners, eus- 
toms, etc., and that the conflicting commercial interests of a 
State might be, and likely would be, as many as the navigable 
rivers within its limits. 

The representatives of the people of a republic of widely 
extended territorial limits, it was contended, would be the rep- 
resentatives of so many and of such varied or conflicting in- 
terests as to make it ¢mprobable that a majority of them could 
ever agree on general laws for the government of the whole, 
and impossible, could they agree, to frame such general laws 
as would be wise and proper. 

By such a process of reasoning, was it, that the statesmen 
of Europe arrived at the conclusion, that the republican form 
of government is unsuited to extended and powerful States. 

t is evident that general laws, which will be wise, proper, 
and satisfactory, cannot be framed for the government of a 
large State, whose people have numerous and conflicting in- 
terests and wants. 
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We admit this to be a correct proposition, but assert that 
at is not applicable to republics only. Ir 1s susv a8 TRUE OF 
MON ARCHIES. 

_ Statesmen, whose hopes of preferment were dependent on 
‘the monarchs who ruled Europe, directed the force of the 


principle against republics, and not against monarchie as 
well, and experience seemed to confirm their theory of the prac- 
ticability of the latter, and the impracticability of the former. 

Republics had fallen as soon as they became of sufficient 
importance to attract the world’s notice, while monarchies of 
advancing power ruled civilized Europe and uncivilized Asia. 

Though statesmen, animated by the instinct of self-interest, 
have fatled to apply the principle to the governments by which 
they derive honor and place, yet it is evident that it is a gene- 
ral principle, applicable to all forms of government, an not 
to republics only, that a wise, proper, and satisfactory system or 
code of need laws, adequate to the wants of a community, 
cannot be devised for a State whose people have conflicting or 
inharmonious interests and wants. 

Though it be true that monarchies have survived while re- 
giblics have perished in Europe, this has been—not because 
of the good laws of one and the bad laws of the other form of 
oo” but because despite unwise and oppressive laws, 

e subjects of a monarchy are held in subjection by the bay- 
onets of the monareh. 

We concede that in absolute governments there exists a more 
effective power than in republics to enforce obedience to un- 
wise or oppressive laws. This concession in no wise militates 
against the stability of republics, for in them the desideratum 
is not to make or to give the power to enforce oppressive laws. 
To carry out the theory of republican governments, the ex- 
tent of power requisite is the amount necessary to enforce 
laws for the general benefit made by the majority acting in 
pursuance of law through their representatives. It is not de- 
sirable to arm the government with power to make and enforce 
laws repugnant to the popular will, and opposed to general 
interest. It is sufficient if it have the power to carry out the 
will of the people constitutionally expressed. 

In practice monarchies have acknowledged their incapacity 
to devise a wise and satisfactory system of general laws, ade- 
quate to the wants of a community, whose people have diverse 
or conflicting interests and wants. 

Rome, as she increased in power and territorial extent, felt 
and acknowledged her incapacity to draw up a code of gene- 
ral laws suited to her whole people. Her pro-consulor system 
was devised to provide local laws for the conquered provinces, 
as well as to reward distinguished or favored citizens. 
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This was a practical admission of the impossibility of legi 
lating wisely by a uniform code for the government of the 
whole. 

Spain made the same admission when she established her 
ba overnments, and England when she established 

er colonial governments. 

France, as monarchy and republic, illustrates our principle. 

Under each a uniform code for the whole was given in Paris. 

The monarchies were broken to pieces by revolutions de- 
spite the military torce of the monarchs and the republies 
ree despite the love of liberty which animates the French 

eople. 
: e discontent of the people of France, in each case, was 
caused by the attempt to accomplish an impossibility, that is, 
to legislate wisely and satissactorily for a great and powerful 
people, having a multiplicity of diverse wants, by a uniform 
general code. 

In framing our system of Government, of which the States 
are essential component parts, our ancestors did not attempt 
the impossibility which has thus far baffled the efforts of the 
liberty-loving French to establish a republic. 

We are not left to conjecture that the principle for which 
we contend was had in view by the framers of the Constitn- 
tion. 

The debates in the conventions held in the different States to 
determine the question of accession to the constitutional Union, 
abundantly show that this was a conceded principle. 

In the New York convention Mr. Melancton Smith said: 
“The State sete 3 are necessary for certain local -. 
par the General Government for national purposes. The 
atter ought to rest on the former, not only in its form, but 
in its operations.” * * * “Jnacountry where a portion of 
the people live more than twelve hundred miles from the 
centre, / think that one body cannot possibly legislate for the 
whole.” * * * “ Another idea is in my mind, which, I 
think conclusive against a s¢mple government for the United 
States.” * * * “The State constitutions should be the 
rem of our domestic rights and interests, and should be 

oth the support and the check of the Federal Government.” 
ns shen demlidign ITs considered that the great interests and liberties 
of the people could only be secured by the State governments.” 

Governor Clinton said, “ when we take a view of the United 
States, we find them embracing interests as various as their 
territory is extensive. Their habits, their productions, their 
resources, and their political and commercial regulations, are 
as different as those of any nation upon earth. A general law, 


therefore, which might be well calculated for Georgia, might 
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erate most disadvantageously and cruelly upon New York. 

owever, I only suggest these observations, for the purpose of 
having them satisfactorily answered. I am open to conviction, 
and if my objections can be removed, I shall be ready, frankly 
to acknowledge their weakness.” 

Alexander Hamilton said, “the people have an obvious and 
powerful protection in the State governments.” * * * 
“ Where, in the organization of the government, the legislative, 
executive, and judicial branches are rendered distinet ; where, 
again, the legislature is divided into separate houses, and the 
operations of each are controlled by various checks and 
balances, and, above all, by the vigilance and weight of the 
State governments—to talk of tyranny and the subversion of 
our liberties, is to speak the language of enthusiasm. This 
balance between the national and State governments ought to 
be dwelt on, with peculiar attention, as it is of the utmost im- 

rtance.” * * * “ An honorable member from Duchess 
Mr. Smith) has observed, that the delegates from New York, 
(for example,) can have very little information of the loeal 
circumstances of Georgia or South Carolina, except from the 
representatives of those States; and on this ground insists upon 
the expediency of an enlargement of the representation; since, 
otherwise, the majority must rely too much on the information 
ofafew. In order to determine whether there is any weight 
in this reasoning, let us consider the powers of the National 
Government, and compare them with the objects of State 
legislation. Zhe powers of the new Government are general, 
and calculated to embrace the aggregate interests of the Union, 
and the general interest of each State so far as it stands in re- 
lation to the whole. The object of the State governments is 
to provide for their internal interests, as unconnected with 
the United States, and as composed of minute parts or dis- 
tricts.” * * * “Tt has been asserted that the interests, 
habits, and manners of the thirteen States are different; and 
hence it is inferred that no general free government can suit 
them. This diversity of habits, &c., has been a favorite theme.” 
* * * “T acknowledge that the local interests of the States 
are, in some degree various, and that there is some difference 
in the manners and habits.” * * * “This diversity to the 
eye of a speculatist, may afford some marks of characteristic 
discrimination, but cannot form an impediment to the regular 
operation of those general powers which the Constitution gives 
to the United Government. Were the laws of the Union to 
new-model the internal police of any State; were they to alter 
or abrogate at a blow, the whole of its civil and criminal in- 
stitutions; were they to penetrate the recesses of domestic life, 
and control in all respects, the private conduct of individuals, 
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there might be more force in the objection; and the same 
Constitution which was happily calculated for one State, might 
sacrifice the welfare of another.”  * * * * 

“ The State governments are essentially necessary to the 
power and spirit of the general system.” * * * “While the 
Constitution continues to be read, and its principles known, 
the States must, by every national man, be considered as essen- 
tial component parts of the Union; and, therefore, the idea 
of sacrificing the former to the latter is inadmissible.” 

Mr. Jay said, “ the adversaries of the plan seem to consider 
the General Government as possessin all the minute and local 
powers of the State governments.” * * “What are the 
objects of our State legislatures?” * * * The objects of 
the General Government are not of this nature. They compre- 
hend the interests of the States in relation to each other, and in 
relation to foreign powers.” 

In the Virginia convention, Mr. Corbin spoke as follows: 
“The honorable gentleman has objected to the Constitution on 
the old worn-out idea that a republican government is best eal- 
culated for a small territory.” * * * “ What has so often 
been deprecated will be removed by this plan. The extent of 
the United States cannot render this Government oppressive. 
The powers of the General Government are only of a general 
nature, and their object is to protect, defend, and strengthen 
the United States; but the internal administration of govern- 
ment is left to the State legislatures, who exclusively retain 
such powers as will give the States the advantages of small re- 
publics, without the danger commonly attendant on the weak- 
ness of such governments.” * * * “A confederate goy- 
ernment is, of all others, best calculated for an extensive coun- 
ey Its component individual governments administer and 
afford all the local conveniences that the most compact gov- 
ernments can do, and the strength and energy of the contfede- 
racy may be equal to those of any government. A government 
of this kind may extend to all the Western World—nay, I may 
say, ad infinitum.” 

In view of the principle for which we contend, and coneed- 
ing’ it on all hands, the framers of the Constitution proceeded 
to solve the problem in the science of government which had 
theretofore batiled the efforts of the wisest statesmen who had 
gone before them. 

The problem in the scienee of government which our ances- 
tors had to solve, was, fo give STRENGTH TO LIBERTY. 

Strength in a government and liberty to the people had 
been, therefore, antagonists. 

It was reserved for our fathers to make them allies. 

Strength was given by union, and liberty preserved by the 
State governments. 
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Without the State governments being “essential component 
oa of the system, strength in the government must have 

een antagonistic to the liberty of the people. 

Had the attempt been made to legislate, by a “single body” 
(as Congress) by a uniform general code for the whole United 
States, in proportion as the territory of the United States is 
more extended than that of France, and the habits, interests, 
manners, and customs among the people of the former more 
numerous and diverse than those among the people of the lat- 
ter, so in the same proportion would the evils of alternate an- 
archy and despotism have been more distracting and cruel in 
the United States than in France. 

The framers of the Constitution solved the problem and gave 
strength to liberty. 

In the Union is strength, and in the State governments lib- 


erty. 

That in the Union is strength, and in the State governments 
liberty, may be said to be the cardinal principle upon which 
our form of government was constituted. 

The particular degree or intimacy of Union constituted by 
our ancestors secures the maximum of strength as well as the 
maximum of liberty. 

There is a limit to the strength to be gained by increase of 
the closeness of the Union. 

If an approach were made towards consolidation by an ex- 
tension of the powers of the General Government over sub- 
jects now exclusively within the jurisdiction of the State gov- 
ernments, it is apparent that by every act of legislation by 
the former, which (designedly, through ignorance, or because 
of the impossibility of legislating wisely by a single body for 
the whole,) should injuriously affect local or State affairs, must 
weaken the feeling of affection or friendliness of the people of 
the States injuriously affected towards the General Govern- 
ment. 

To disaffect any portion of the people must weaken our 
strength as a power among the nations. 

To illustrate, no fair estimate of the relative strength of 
Russia and the United States can be made by mere comparison 
of population ; for to arrive at the true strength in men of the 
former, from her sixty millions of population must be deducted 
all the unfriendly or disaffected, as the Circassians, etc., and 
the remainder thus found be still further diminished by the 
number of well-affected necessary to keep in check the disaf- 
fected. 

By such a process alone can the ultimate strength in men 
of a nation be arrived at, and in particular is this true of re- 
publics, or of a confederacy of republics. 
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No one, fur instance, would think of estimating, as a part 
of our available strength, the hostile, disaffected, or even neu- 
tral Indians, or, if accounts be true, the Mormons. 

To arrive at our true strength, besides the deduction of these, 
there must also be deducted the number necessary to keep 
them in check. 

The deduction to be made in this way, on account of In- 
dians, is easy of ascertainment; but not so easy in the case of 
the Mormons or other white race, for the reason that, in the 
latter case, the inimical are not so distinguishable. 

So, if, from any cause, ill-feeling be engendered amon 
the people of the States, among the Btates themselves towar 
the General Government, the strength of the United States as 
one of the powers of the Earth must be diminished, “as the 
people of the United States” are the white race to an unknown 

ee. 

Inasmuch as it impossible by a single body (as Congress) to 
legislate beneficially for the whole United States, it is clear 
that our strength, as a people, must be diminished by consoli- 
dation or any advance towards it. : 

The maximum of strength, therefore, is gained by our con- 
stitutional Union, which leaves to the component parts, the 
States, the exclusive jurisdiction of regulating each for itself 
its local affairs. 

By the same Union is also gained the maximum of liberty. 

If legislation of any kind be made to affect the citizens of 
New York, for the reason that such legislation is necessary or 
proper in Georgia, it is evident that less freedom of action 
will, in that case, be enjoyed by the citizens of New York 
than if affected exclusively by such legislation as is wise and 
proper for them only, and so of any qaher State. 

Both the maximum of strength, and the maximum of liber- 
ty, are gained by a Union ae as ours, in which the General 
Government can constitutionally exercise only the general 

ers conceded by the States. 

Before the accession of New York te the constitutional 
Union, in the convention held in that State, 1788, Roserr R. 
Livineston in chaste and dignified language expressed his ap- 
preciation of the’step about to be taken. 

“Ever since a pure and perfect religion has lent her mild 
lights to philosophy, and extended her influence over the sen- 
timents of men, it has been a received opinion that the happi- 
ness of nations as well as of individuals, cant on peace, and 
that intimate connection which mutual wants occasion. Zo 
establish this on the basis a a general Union of nations, has, 
at various times, employed the thoughts and attention of wise 
and virtuous men. Tt is said to have been the last great plan 
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of the illustrious Henry IV. of France, who was justly esteemed 
one of the wisest and best of princes. But, alas! sir, in the 
old world, every attempt of this nature will prove abortive. 
There, governments are the children of force or fraud, and 
carry with them strong features of their parents’ character. 
Disputes will not be referred to a common umpire, unless that 
umpire has power to enforce his decrees; and how can it be 
expected that princes, zealous of power, will consent to sacrifice 
any portion of it to the happiness of their people, who are of 
little account in their estimation? Differences among them, 
therefore, will continue to be decided by the sword, and the 
blood of thousands will be shed before the most trifling con- 
troversy can be determined. Even peace can hardly be said 
to bestow her usual blessings on them ; their mutual jealousies 
convert peace into an armed truce. The husbandman feels 
the oppression of standing armies, by whom the fruits of his 
labor are devoured; and the flower of youth is sacrificed to 
the rigors of military discipline. Ir nas pLeasep HEAVEN To 
AFForD To THE Unrrep STraTEs THE MEANS FOR THE ATTAINMENT 
OF THIS GREAT OBJECT WHICH IT HAS WITHHELD FROM OTHER NA- 
tions. They speak the same language; they profess the same 
religion ; and what is of infinitely more importance, they ac- 
knowledge the same great principle of government—a princi- 
ple, if not unknown at least Hittle understood in the old world— 
that all power is derived from the people.” 

In the act of adopting our system of government, Mr. Liv- 
ingston congratulated the New York convention that Heaven 
had youchsafed to the United States, (by adopting the Con- 
stitution,) the means of earrying out the last great plan of the 
illustrious Henry IV., established on the basis of a general 
union of nations. 

Grand and comprehensive as was the conception of Mr. 
Livingston of the capability of our system, seventy years have 
demonstrated that it fell short of the reality. 

Already, two States and one territory, whose people do not 
“speak the same language,” enjoy the benefits of our form of 
government. 

“Lovisrana, one of whose constitutional languages in French, 
and Caxirornia, one of whose constitutional languages is 
Spanish, are now States of this Union of unimpeached patriot- 
ism and loyalty to the Constitution, and New Mexico is a 
territory the great mass of whose people are Spanish, and are 
peacefully and contentedly enjoying the substantial exercise 
of political power as to their local affairs. 

“ A confederate government (said Mr. Corbin) is of all 
others the best calculated for an extensive country. Its com- 
ponent individual governments administer and afford all the 
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local conveniences that the most compact governments can 
do; and the strength and energy of the Contederacy may be 
equal to those of any government. 

“A GOVERNMENT OF THIS KIND MAY EXTEND TO ALL THE WEST- 
ERN. WORLD; NAY, I may say, ad infinitum.” 

The experience of seventy years has demonstrated the 
correctness of this view. 

From a ietter of Mr. Wm. Darby, the Gazetteer, dated Dee. 
13, 1852, we find the territorial increase of the United States 
since 1783, the date of our treaty with England to be as fol- 
lows: 

TABULAR VIEW. 
Square miles. 


Extent of United States 1783................... 1,000,000 
The acquisition of Louisiana, 1803—added........ 1,000,000 
“ “ Florida, 1822—added.......... 13,000 

. ss Texas, New Mexico, and Califor- 
nia—added ............4... 1,400,000 


Amonnt of territory of the United States, 1852.... 3,413,000 


Mr. Darby continues: 

“Tn concluding these remarks, we find that the revolution 
itself endowed the United States with one million of square 
miles, equal to six hundred and forty millions of acres. The 
cession of Louisiana doubled the already immense estate in 
square miles and acres. Texas, New Mexico, and California, 
add the joint amount of one million four hundred and thirteen 
thousand square miles, or nine hundred and four million three 
hundred and twenty thousand acres, presenting an almost 
overwhelming result to the mind. 

“Tf you allow fifty thousand square miles as the mean of 
States, the United States territory will admit sixty-eight! 

“The most remarkable fact, perhaps, is the following, which 
is afforded by the history of the United States: The territory 
has risen to three million four hundred and thirteen thousand 
square miles; gaining, in seventy-seven years, forty-four 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five square miles annw- 
ally. In other words, the pro rata of annual inerease of ter- 
ritory exceeds the mean extent of the original States.” 


That this healthy increase has not only added to our na- 
tional strength, but has also made more stable our institutions, 
we think is certain. 

Events have shown that the great danger to our institutions, 
or rather to the Union, has grown out of a tendency to con- 
solidation. Such tendency, as we have already shown, must 
diminish alike liberty and strength, and when the dissatisfac- 
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tion that must necessarily arise from the attempt to do the 
impossible thing of legislating wisely, by a uniform code, for 
the whole United States, becomes sufficiently great—pisuNION 
must be the inevitable result. 

To counteract, therefore, the tendency to consolidation, is 
preservation of Union. 

A little consideration must make it apparent that Aomo- 
geneousness is centripetal a8 DIVERSITY 18 CENTRIFUGAL in its 
tendency ; that is, homogeneousness of the States and people 
of the whole Union, as to interests, wants, manners, customs, 
&c., tends to accumulate power in the central or General 
Government, and diversity to distribute it among the States. 

Had te people of the thirteen original States, at the time 
of the formation of the Constitution been homogeneous in reli- 
rion, there can be but little doubt that the power would have 
fom ranted to the General Government to establish the gene- 
ral religion ; but as there was a diversity of religions among 
the people and States, the Constitution provided that “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an established religion.” 

Had the people of all the States been homogeneous in all 
things, the laws beneficial for one part being beneficial for all, 
economy would have dictated a single government for the 
whole. 

Why maintain fourteen (one general and thirteen State) 
governments for a homogeneous people ? 

It is evident that for a homogeneous people a single govern- 
ment is the best. 

Again: What States are those which most strenuously urge 
the importance of preserving the constitutional rights of the 
States? We answer, those States which have a peculiarity to 
protect, as slavery—a something different from that generally 
obtaining among other States—a diversity, the regulation of 
which their interest makes them unwilling to trust out of their 
own control. 

The slaveholding States are all adherents of the doctrine of 
States’ rights, and it must be admitted that from the discus- 
sions of the slave interest have been derived more knowledge 
of the true line of demarkation between the jurisdictions of 
the general and State governments, than from all other dis- 
cussions taken together. 

Any other diversity of equal magnitude and interest would 
produce a like adherence to the doctrine of States’ rights. 

It is clear, therefore, that territorial expansion, by which, a 
greater number of diversities are brought into the Union, and 
the tendency to consolidation thereby counteracted, is con- 
servative of the constitutional balance between the general 
and State governments, and conservative of the Union. 
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The bonds of the Union have been strengthened by terri- 

torial expansion. Certainly, conservative strength has been 

— by the admission ag States, of Louisiana, Missouri, 
lorida, Arkansas, Texas, and California. 

Territorial expansion, if not the law of our existence, has, 
thus far, at all events, augmented our strength and fortified 
our liberties. 

By the same expansion by which our strength as a power 4 
among the nations has been augmented, the liberty of the 
people has been made more secure. 

The reason for preserving in-tact the rights of the States to 
jurisdiction over all matters of local concernment is abundantly 
evident, as a single illustration will show. 

It would sufficiently startle the people of New York to 
pose to them to agree that a body composed of bat 35 mena 
was to legislate for that State as to all matters of local con- 
cernment. 

In vain it might be urged that such a body is sufficiently 
numerous to bring together in consultation accurate informa- 
tion as to all the varied interests in the State, and that being 
all New Yorkers and chosen by New Yorkers, a wholesome 
body of laws might be expected of them. The people of New 
York would reject such a proposition without hesitation. They 
would say the happiness and well-being of the three millions 
of inhabitants of New York is not to be trusted to 35 men, 
even though ull of them are of us and chosen by us. 

Bad as is such a proposition, by contrast it will appear good, 

Suppose the proposition made to trust the making ot the loeal 
laws for New York to a body composed 296 members of 
whom 35 are to be chosen by the people of New York. 

The people of New York would reject this latter proposition 
with less hesitation than the ether. 

It is evident, that the 35 New Yorkers, who alone of the 
entire body would be affeeted by the legislation, and who 
alone could be acquainted with the legislative wants of New 
York, would be lost among the number of strangers composin 
the kody ; strangers over whom the people of New York coul 
have no legitimate control. 

The overwhelming number of strangers composing the body 
would be the objection to this proposition. 

Certainly the people of New York would prefer that the 35 
: chosen by them, uninfluenced and uncontrolled by strangers 
| to their interests and their feelings, should be their legislators. 

The former proposition would doubtless be esteemed infi- 
nitely preferable to the latter. 

For Congress to legislate as to the local affairs of New York 
is identical with the latter proposition, 
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Congress is composed of 62 Senators, and 234 Representa- 
tives—296 in all, of whom New York choses 2 Senators and 
33 Representatives—but 35 in all. 

The weight of New York in the House of Representatives 
is one-seventh, and in the Senate ,;. We have selected New 
York for our illustration because it is the must populous of the 
States, and presents the least striking case. 

The weight of Delaware in the House of Representatives is 
but »4;- 

The wisdom of the principle of non-intervention is forcibly 
illustrated by recent unhappy events in the city of New York. 

In contravention of the principle, that each locality best wn- 
derstands and can best provide for its own legislative wants, 
the central legislative authority at Albany has undertaken to 
regulate the jocal police of the city of New York, and this 
contravention of a sound principle hes engendered a discon- 
tent that has manifested itself in bloody riots. 

Constitutionally, the General Government cannot interfere 
with the States in the regulation of their local affairs; and that 
this is a wise provision, the disturbances in New York, (grow- 
ing out of the violation of so just a principle,) clearly evince. 

e trust that a consideration of the inciting eause of these 
riots may not be without value, in impressing upon the minds 
of our Northern fellow-citizens, a due appreciation of the im- 
portance of preserving the balance between the State and Gen- 
eral Governments, by a strict adherance to the constitutional 
doctrine of States’ rights—a doctrine but little valued and un- 
derstood cutside of the Democratic party in the non-slavehold- 
ing States. 

Vhen viewed as an abstract proposition, the reason for ad- 
herance to the doctrine of States’ rights, or non-intervention 
by the General Government in the local legislation of the com- 
ponent parts, is abundantly evident. 

But however well-defined may be the path that reason 

oints out as leading to our best and highest ultimate good, 
it is unhappily the faet that there is no certainty that men will 
a it should immediate present interest incline them in a 
ifferent direction. 

That is a wise policy or arrangement, therefore, by which 
the inclinations of interest are harmonized with the dictates of 
reason. 

A governmental policy or arrangement, by which the path 
of reason is made the path of interest, has stability for its 
characteristie. 

A diversity, (existing or acquired by territorial expansion,) 
the regulation of which, its possessors, from any cause, are 
desirous themselves exclusively to control, is an ever present 
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and ever acting interest, working in harmony with reason in 
restraint of intervention. 

African slavery is a diversity of this kind; and its conser- 
vative value in the past, not only in preserving the balance 
established by the Constitution between the State and General 
Governments, but also in fixing, through discussion, the true 
lines of demarkation between their respective jurisdictions, 
cannot be over estimated. 

A diversity is valuable in preserving the “component parts” 
from encroachment, in proportion as its possessors (wielding 
control in their respective localities) are sensitive concerning 
it. It must have control in its locality, else the weight of the 
locality (State) may not be thrown in opposition to encroach- 
ment upon the diversity. 

Thus, the diversity of African slavery exists in the State of 
Delaware, but does not have control in that locality or compo- 
nent part of the Union; and hence, Delaware resists inter- 
vention to the extent, only, that reason influences men’s ac- 
tions. 

Were the diversity of African slavery of sufficient magni- 
tude in Delaware to have control there, an efective interest, 
exerting its power in the direction dictated by reason, would 
cause that the resistance by Delaware to intervention, would, 
as in Virginia and other States where slavery 7s the control- 
ling interest, be vigilant, certain, and unceasing. 

That diversities more or less influential must ever exist 
among the people and component parts of this widely ex- 
tended Confederacy, or, as Chancellor Livingston called it, 
“general union of nations,” is certain; and that every diver- 
sity tends, in some degree, to resist the concentration of power 
in the General Government, is also certain. 

But as those diversities, only, which have control in the lo- 
calities in which they exist, can make their weight direetl 
felt in the Electoral College, and in Congress, it is to such di- 
versities that we must chiefly look to counteract the tendaney 
to consolidation. 

It is the interest of every diversity, by resisting consolida- 
tion, to preserve the form of our government as constituted. 
But it is the controlling diversities only that have the power, 
effectively and directly, through Congress and the Electoral 
College, to carry out the suggestions of interest. 

The incorporation, therefore, into the Union, by territorial 
expansion of controlling diversities, is conservative of the con- 
stitutional balance between the General and State governments, 
and conservative of the Union. 

Diversity is the salt that savors and preserves our system of 
government. , 
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That there is nothing paradoxical in this conclusion, a little 
consideration will make apparent. 

The particular form of government under which we live was 
constituted in view of existing diversities. /¢ was adapted to 
diversity. 

Should diversity cease, the adaptedness must cease also. 

Homogeneousness prevailing, reason and interest in harmo- 
nious alliance would work to change a system not adapted to 
existing circumstances. 

Diversity continuing, reason and interest in harmonious alli- 
ance would work to preserve and continue a system adapted 
to existing circumstances. 

Sound policy, therefore, clearly dictates, that in admitting 
new States, and in extending our limits, we should, as far as 
we constitutionally may, seck to bring into the Union control- 
ling diversities. 

o far as territorial acquisitions are concerned, we may freely 
and unrestrainedly accept or reject proffered territory. 

In regard, however, to the admission of new States, the Con- 
stitution restrains the exercise, by the General Government, of 
any control in establishing the institutions of an inchoate State, 
and also in prohibiting the establishment of such institutions 
as the people of the inchoate State, at the time of framing their 
constitution, may choose. 

The territories (the common property, acquired by the com- 
mon blood and treasure of all the States,) are held by the Gen- 
eral Government for the common benefit of all the States. 

The attitude of trustee thus occupied by the General Gov- 
ernment, carries with it the duty so to manage the trust pro- 
perty, that all the beneficiaries may alike have the opportu- 
nity of enjoying it. It should itself erect no barriers to 

revent their free and equal freedom to enjoy, or suffer it to 
be done by others. It violates its clear duty as trustee, if, in 
any way, it excludes any of the beneficiaries from the perfect 
freedom to enjoy the trust property, or permits such exclusion 
by others whom it has power to restrain. 

We will illustrate by the diversity of slavery. 

The people of all the States have an equal right to settle in, 
and enjoy the territories—the people of the slaveholding States 
as well as the people of the non-slaveholding States, and it is 
the duty of Congress, under a Constitution designated to 
“establish justice,” to see that all the States for whom it is the 
trustee, shall be free to enjoy their common property, the ter- 
ritories. 

To erect a barrier (in the nature of a proviso or otherwise) 
which will prevent the slaveholders from settli ng any territory, 
is an act of commission in violation of constitutional duty, 
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and to neglect to pass such laws as may be necessary to secure 
them in their perfect freedom to enjoy, is an act of omission 
in violation of constitutional duty. e need not argue that a 
duty may be as flagrantly violated by the failure to perform 
as by performance, by omission, as by commission. 

It was well said in the Dred Scott case by the court, that 
“while the right (of a master to his slave) continues in full 
force under the guarantees of the Constitution, and cannot be 
divested or alienated by an act of Congress, it necessarily 
remains a barrier and worthless right, unless sustained, pro- 
tected, and enforced by appropriate police regulations and 
local legislation, prescribing adequate remedies for its viola 
tion.” 

Congress with the power in its hands, ought, as a matter of 
duty, being trustee to take such steps as may be necessary, to 
make available and of value, the rigAt of the slaveholder to 
immigrate to the territories, by sustaining, protecting, and en- 
forcing that right, and by preseribing adequate remedies for 
its violation. 

Coming short of this, by act of omission, Congress violates 
its constitutional duty. 

By legislating for the protection of slave property in the 
territories, Congress does not introduce slavery there, for if 
such laws existed as to the Territory of Washington, for exam- 
ple, it is easy to see that though slaves might, they would not 
be taken there. New Mexico is open to slavery, there is not, 
however, a single slave there owned by a resident citizen of 
that Territory. There may be a few—half a dozen—owned 
by officers of the army who are sojourners. 

By legislating for the protection of slave property (in ease 
it be not done by the territorial legislature) Congress merely 
complies with its duty as trustee for all the States, and makes 
free for settlement, by the people of all the States, the terri- 
tories which are the common property of all the States. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood to impeach the wisdom 
of the legislation of 1850, and the subsequent legislation in 
pursuance thereof. 

The Nebraska-Kansas act meets our approbation. It was 
legislation in the right direction, though by it Congress did 
not discharge its coraplete and entire duty as trustee. 

The Territory of Nebraska is an illustration of this. This is 
yet a Territory, and should be open to settlement by the people 
of all the States, and continue open to such settlement until 
admitted as a State. 

The right of slaveholders to go there at this time (and it 
may not bea State for the next five on) is a barren and 
worthless right, because not “protected and enforced by ap- 
propriate police legislations.” 
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The territorial legislature has not provided laws to make 
effective the right to hold this kind of property, although it 
has passed laws to make effective the right to hold other Kind 
of py te Many other territories have heretofore pursued 
a like course, failing to protect slave property, and protecting 
all other kinds. 

Congress is the responsible trustee, and should guard against 
a recurrence of this, by so legislating as to make of value a 
right now worthless. 

In our view, the duty of Congress, under the Constitution, is 
in entire harmony with good policy in regard to the diversity 
of slavery. 

Another of the Union preserving tendencies of diversities 
may here be touched on. 

mong the component parts of the Union free-trade perfect 
and unrestrained prevails. But free-trade is valueless without 
diversity of production. 

No farmer, for instance, will haul from his farm a load of 
hay to exchange for another load of hay; and no planter will 
send from his plantation a bale of cotton to trade for another 
bale of cotton; and so of any other product unmanufactured 
or manufactured. 

Without diversity of production the liberty to trade will not 
promote trattic. 


But cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco, and hemp, the pot of 


slave labor, can be readily and beneficially exchanged for 
manufactured goods, the products.of free labor ; and the diver- 
sity of production which promotes such exchange causes a 
mutual dependence, which is conservative of the Union, by 
virtue of which, the free trade exists. 

One of the logical results of our argument, is, that a “‘South- 
ern confederacy,” if set up, must fail, and for want of diver- 
sity. 

na homogeneous slaveholding confederacy, “ States’ rights” 
must soon die out. No State of such a confederacy can feel 
jealousy of the action of a Congress composed snaledioely of 
the representatives of slaveholding constituencies. Vigilance 
will slumber, and a homogeneous confederacy of slaveholding 
republics drift by degrees into a monarchy, more or less lim1- 
ted. 

In like manner, and for the same cause, the non-slavehold- 
ing States, (or any group of them,) as a seperate confederacy, 
will rapidly centralize, for want of the centrifugal force 
which the diversity of slavery now gives, and the gloom of 
despotism speedily cover the land. Such, in our view, must 
be the result of a dissolution of the Union. But we will not 
pursue this topic. 
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ke » The duties of citizens and States, in preserving unimpaired, 
it in form and substance, a government, which, for half a cen- — 
nd tury, has secured the maximum of liberty and the maximum 
ed of strength to us as a people, and under and by means of 
ng which, with unexampled vigor, we have advanced to the front 

rank of nations, furnishes a more useful as well as more grate- 
st ful subject for our consideration than speculations as to the 
Py fate of the fragments of the dismembered Union. 

Reflection strengthens the hope for the perpetuity of the 

is Union, to which, in Revolutionary days, the common suffer- 
y ings and common glories of all the States gave birth. 





A natural and unchangeable condition in so widely extend- 
ed a confederacy as ours, is the existence of diversities among 
its component parts. Our form of government is adapted to 
this natural and unchangeable condition. The reason, there- 
fore, for preserving a government adapted to our natural and 
unchangeable condition is apparent, and the existence of di- 
versities has the effect of allying interest with reason to the 
same end. 

A government, which is so constituted, that while it is 
adapted to the natural and unchangeable condition of a peo- 
ple, at the same time addresses itself to their interest, must 
1ave stability for its characteristic. 

Another basis of hope, for the perpetuity of the Union, is 
to be found in the growing stren th of the principle of States’ 
rights among the people of the Bnited States. 

hen Mr. Calhoun, not content that the Constitution should 
be a mere theoretical paper, applied its principles to the prac- 
tical questions of the day, his views encountered the general 
disapprobation, which exhibited itself in ridicule as well as 
denunciation. He was stigmatized as a wild and visionary 
theorist ! 

South Carolina soon adopted his views, and, as regards the 
doctrine of States’ rights, became a unit. The other slave- 
holding States followed, and the entire South is now a unit, 
and (within the bosom of the Democratic party in every non- 
slaveholding State in the Union) the doctrine of State rights 
finds ardent and consistent supporters. 

The doctrines of Calhoun leaven the whole mass. On every 
component part of the confederacy his name is graven. The 
impress of his thoughts upon the minds of the statesmen and 
thinkers of the country constitutes a monument, raised by his 
own noble intellect, directed by a pure patriotism, more grand 
and sublime than any his countrymen can rear to his memory. 

The acknowledgment of the rights of the States is and must 
be the bond of peace and wnion among the States. 
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AMERICAN CONSUMPTION OF IRON, 


The policy of introducing on the largest possible scale, into 
the public works, custom-houses, ete. of the United States, the 
use of iron, inaugurated under the last administration, is being 
pursued with commendable vigor by the present. Mr. Secre- 
tary Cobb has lately issued a circular to the iron interests of 
the country, asking for specific information upon certain points, 
and especially, upon the question of oxydization of irons. 

“Tf the inquiries and experiments now being condueted b 
the Government, (we quote from the cireular,) shall establish 
the important fact, that we have irons entirely or nearly proof 
against the corrosion of oxygen, it will multiply the uses of 
such iron to a very considerable extent for purposes to which 
it is now applied, and give it the preference over other irons 
for many purposes for which iron is now used. 

«The very hips extent to which this material is superseding 
the use of wood and stone in the public buildings erecting, at 
a cost of many millions of dollars annually, under this Depart- 
ment, renders it of the greatest importatice to know that trons 
resist for the longest period the action of oxygen. It is hoped 
that the great interest the iron-masters have in the result of 
this experiment will be considered a sufficient apology for 
requesting samples of their iron and the ores from which they 
are made. 

“T have, therefore, to request that you will forward to this 
Department, by mail or express, two or three small samples 
of iron and a sample of ore from each of the mines worked by 
you; the samples of iron not to exceed 4 quarter of a pound 
each, and the ore not to exceed a half pound in weight. I 
would also request information on the following points, viz: 
The extent of the ore deposite; facilities of mining ore; its 
distance from furnace, and distance 6f furnace from market, 
and mode of transportation thence; the fuel used; relative 
cost of charcoal, coke, crude, bituminous, and anthracite iron ; 
kind of flux, and its cost, &e.; the capacity of the establish- 
ment and the amount of iron produced during the last year, 
and what it would be capable of producing under a ready sale 
and remunerating prices; any a. of the iron produced ; 
whether there are rolling mills in the vicinity, amd what de- 
scriptions of iron they roll; to what purposes most of the pro- 
duets of your furnaces are applied, and what description of 
iron the establishment mostly produces; when did your works 
first go into operation; what has been the annual production, 
and what the ruling prices each year since your works were 
first started.” 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND THE LEVEE SYSTEM. 


We know that the difference of level between the Missis- 
sippi at the mouth of the Ohio, and the Gulf of Mexico at 
the Balize, is about 275 feet. Admitting that the Mississippi 
commenced forming land at or near the Ohio, we must see 
that it there first raised lands above the sea, so that the first 
section raised must have been at one time coincident with the 
surface of the Gulf. By annual inundations, it gradually ele- 
vated these first lands, whilst constantly pushing southward 
its inroads upon the bed of the sea. With every advance of 
new formation in the Gulf we can conceive a corresponding 
elevation of the soil previously formed. But there was ano- 
ther effect. Of course, if the Mississippi once met the sea at 
the chains, it must have precipitated itself from a height of 
275 feet ; filling the sea it finally destroyed this immense cata- 
ract, by prolonging its own course and reducing its plain of 
inclination. Tc pass from cataracts to an even and smooth 
flow, it must have gone through every stage of the velocity 
of waters—from fall waters to mere running waters. Can we 
not now conceive the Mississippi gradually forming its allu- 
vion, and, by lengthening its course south and diminishing its 
plain, gradually lessening the velocity of its current? Such 
would appear to be the plausible theory ; now a step farther. 
Taking the first sea-basin filled above tide-water, and the 
second basin coincident with it, naturally every rise of the 
river still continued to overflow the land of the first basin. 
So, when the third basin was filled, the first and second con- 
tinued to be overflowed; and so on in succession with all the 
basins, all being yearly overflowed and elevated more and 
more. This has in it nothing surprising; because, as the river 
lengthened its course the water rose higher and higher at its 
different points—otherwise, the alluvial soil near Cairo would 
be no higher than at the Balize. Again, the rise and fall 
of the river inereases gradually from the Gulf to the Ohio. 
At New Orleans it is some 15 feet, at Baton Rouge some 32 
feet. at Helena about 45 feet, and so on; whereas at the Ba- 
lize it is very small. In a natural condition, we should there- 
fore understand the Mississippi to have overflowed annually 
all the lands of its own formation, from the Ohio to the Gulf, 
and annually to have elevated those lands to an increased 
height proportionate to the advancement of its mouth into the 
sea. But these overflows, what were they? Did the waters 
rise to the depth of several feet above the immediate banks 
of the stream! Not at all. They merely skimmed over these 
banks, and, as they thus escaped, laterally with a diminished 
velocity of current, deposited their sedimentary matter on 
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those banks or on their outer slopes. Thus the banks were 
raised higher and higher, and their slopes pushed farther and 
farther, so as finally to fill up all inner basins of flats. 

Such, then, must be our conception of the manner in which 
the Mississippi formed its immense delta of lands. We are 
sustained in this theory, by what actually existed when the 
adventurous Lasalle first descended in the mighty river, and 
when the white race first settled its banks. True, many things 
go to cast doubt upon the theory, but there is nothing to in- 
validate it, and which cannot be well explained under it, when 
we consider that the many singularities of the topography of 
the Mississippi Valley can easily be accounted for by suppos- 
ing very accidental causes. The mere falling of a tree in the 
bed of a stream, may form a bar, then an island, and, thus, 
| shift the entire channel. 

1e first settlers along the Mississippi found, therefore, rich 
lands, annually (or nearly so) overflowed by the river. They 
found, besides, on both banks of the stream, from Red River 
and Baton Rouge to the Gulf, numerous outlets, by which the 
waters were carried laterally to the sea. Everywhere, except 
in these outlets, the waters, barely to the depth of a few in- 
ches, passed over the banks of the river. Since then, nature 
has been at work, and man has been at work. Let us see if 
we can determine what nature has done. 

There is no doubt that had man never interfered with the 
Mississippi, it would have continued to flow as explained 
above, forming new soil at its mouth, and elevating the sur- 
face of land previously made. There is no doubt, also, that 
many and extensive changes would have been brought about 
along its entire course. The topography of the country shows, 
conclusively, that the present bed of the river is not the one 
it has always occupied; that this bed has shifted time and 
time again. There is also one indisputable conclusion—that 
the river has changed its regimen from time to time. We are 
also struck with the fact that its current increases as we leave 
the Gulf, and that the channel becomes more and more tortu- 
ous as the current increases. As it is assumed a more tortuous 
condition, it naturally deepened its bends, and often these 
bends, breaking through the narrow necks which separated 
them, cut-offs were made, the old channel was filled at each 
extremity, and lakes, false rivers, etc., formed. To these na 
tural changes add the elevation of the bed of the river, as 
explained babes, and we have the extent of the workings of 
nature. 

Now, what has man done? Paradoxical as it may appear, 
he has too much, and too little. He has had no foresight, and 
he has worked without having or entertaining a proper view 
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of the consequences of his works. Taking the Mississippi, 
and its alluvial lands, as we find them, as above explained, let 
us proceed. ‘The first settlers on the banks of the river found 
that they were periodically subject to overflows. They found 
that by throwing up a small dike in front of their settlements 
they protected themselves from these overflows; because the 
waters, on account of the inclination of the land perpendieu- 
larly to the line of the river, were carried off on either side 
of their habitations. Adopting this as a proper system, they 
resorted to it everywhere. The French Engineer, De la Tour, 
traced out the city of New Orleans, under the order of Bien- 
ville, in 1717, and recommended a dike for its protection. In 
1727, this levee is reported completed. Below New Orleans, 
and above, the leveeing system is continued, and, by 1770, 
we have a levee from the English Turn‘to more than fifty 
miles above. But it is not necessary to trace out the history 
of levees along the Mississippi. It is sufficient to remember 
that levees were gradually built along the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, cutting off the waters from their natural lateral flow 
over the lands, and, through innumerable outlets, up as high 
as Baton Rouge and Red River, with the exception of Bayou 
Lafourche, Bayou Plaquemine, and the Atchafalaya. Above 
Red River and Baton Rates levees have been built, or are 
being built, so as to exclude the Mississippi waters from all 
the large districts of flat lands previously mentioned in this 
report, and which are to the number of eighteen. Not only 
individual enterprise, but the combined efforts of States, have 
been applied to this stupendous work. = bs 6 “¢ 

Let us now consider how levees have effected the river, and 
interfered with its natural regimen. It is evident that with 
every foot of levee built up there was a proportionate volume 
of water confined to the bed of the river, and, consequently, 
an interference with its regimen. A still greater effect was 
produced by the closing of outlets. As we gradually confined 
these waters, we necessarily raised the surface of the river, 
and at every step in the construction of levees and dikes, we 
found the necessity of building them larger and higher. So 
that now, in places where there was suflicient protection af- 
forded by levees of one or two feet in height, we require le- 
vees of six, seven, or eight feet. Another consequence of the 
confining of the waters is, that we thus have increased the 
current, and by causing the river to advance more rapidly in 
the Gulf than it naturally would have done, have elevated its 
bed in a like proportion. The Gulf has, however, resisted 
this artificial encroachment upon it, and to such a degree as 
to force the river to seek its regimen by slightly widening, in 
a few localities, its bed, and especially by increasing its length. 
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Tn fact, the Mississippi is now more tortuous than it ever was, 
and will continue to become more and more so. I have said 
that as we recede from the sea the stronger is the current; 
another fact is, that as we recede from the sea the more wind- 
ing is the stream. Is it not, then, evident, that as we increase 
the current we lengthen the river? We are also forced to the 
conclusion, that nowhere has the Mississippi deepened its 
channel, although, by confining its waters, and by making, at 
times, cut-offs, we have increased the force of its current. The 
Po, in Italy, once ran between low, natural banks, as did the 
Mississippi. Small levees where built at first, and proved suf- 
ficient, and as the Po was controlable by man, it was confined 
to one almost invariable channel. Did this channel deepen ? 
No; it has filled up; and now its bottom is as high as the soil 
which the waters at first merely covered. Had not the Mis- 
sissippi been uncontrolable, and had it not sought to resume 
its natural regimen, by yearly breaking through our feeble 
barriers, and ‘particularly by lengthening its course, our levees 
would even now have reached the height of fifteen feet in 
lower Louisiana. Our salvation has been, that we have not 
done all that we intended to do—that the Great River has 
rendered null some of our efforts to seek our own destruction. 
Let us, therefore, hear no more of the scouring out, by the 
Force of the current, of a deeper channel for the Mississippi. 
Without going any further into remarks or arguments, we 
conclude, then, that man has built up levees and Seend outlets, 
to the extent of confining the Mississippi to its channel, (or 
will very soon,) throughout its course al the sea to the Big 
and Little Chain. Now it must be recollected, that the amount 
of lowlands thus rescued from ovorflow, is about 4,000 square 
miles. Of these lands, all above Red River and Baton Rouge, 
acted by districts, as immense reservoirs, in which the surplus 
waters collected at time of floods, to be there retained until the 
river began to subside. Below Baton Rouge and Red River, 
every drop of water that left the river left it altogether, and, 
flowing seaward, gave room for the escape of more. We can 
thus see how it is that the river, in its natural condition, could 
never overflow its banks to more than a few inches, and how 
it is that we see it now many feet above those same banks. 
Another effect of man’s labors must here be noticed. He 
has cleared the lands of their natural growth, and has brought 
them into cultivation. One effect of this has certainly been 
to increase the amount of evaporation of the water that falls 
upon these lands by rains and snows; but another counter- 
ect is, that every drop of the water has been facilitated in 
its course to the sea. Every farmer has his ditches, drains, &e., 
so that the water, which once remained on his lands in a vir- 
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gin state several days, is now rushed off in a couple of hours. 

Again, for cultivation and drainage, and, in many impor- 
tant instances, for navigation, creek, bayous, rivers, have been 
cleared out, and now bring down their waters in much less 
time than they did naturally. 

And we must remember, that in the matter of cultivation, 
and clearing out of streams, we must not look to the delta of 
the Mississippi only, but also to the thousand of its tributariés, 
and the thousand and thousand tributaries of the last. A drop 
of water artificially hurried into the Ohio, at Pittsburg, or 
one so hurried into the Missouri, at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, contributes to the overflow of our lands in Louisiana. 

To sum up, then, we see that, by artificial means, we have 
interferred with the Mississippi: 

1. By the building of levees, and the closing of outlets. 

2. By the cultivation and drainage of lands, and by im- 
provements of streams for drainage and navigation. 

3. By making cut-offs between bends of the river. 

And we see that all our labors are the direct causes of the 
evils under which we suffer. In our greediness to rob the 
Mississippi of its rich soils, we have taken no precaution to 
protect ourselves from its wrath; but on the contrary, have 
gone on to outrage it still more and more. We should have 
steadily kept in view that we were seeking the reclamation of 
lands, and, at the same time, inereased their liability to over- 
flow. We should have kept in mind that, as we confined the 
great river at one point, we should have given it artificially 
easier exit elsewhere. It is true that we have been allowed 
to confine it, to acertain extent, without danger. Until 1828, 
it never admonished us that we were going too far. Up to 
that time, we were comparatively left in security. Since that 
time, repeatedly have we been punished for forgetting a part 
of our duty. We conclude, then, that the more we build le- 
vees, and close reservoirs and outlets, the more we expose our- 
selves. We sliould have stopped somewhere in our reclama- 
tion of lands, or else have applied means to counteract the in- 
fluence of our own works upon the rises of the river. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE BY FARMING, 


Every one has heard of the enormens results which have 
accrued to the regions around Norfolk, Virginia, by the open- 
ing of a direct farming market with the great cities of the 
North. The following figures were combined by the Norfolk 
Index from various sources, of the value of the peas, cucum- 
bers, beans, potatoes, tomatoes, radishes, rhubarb, asparagus, 
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apples, peaches, pears, etc., for the month of June and July, 





1857: ’ 
Packages. Value. 
To New York.......... 50,504 $126,260 00 
* Philadelphia......... 4,329 10,822 50 
‘¢ Baltimore........... 40,216 100,540 00 
‘© Richmond........... 1,050 2,625 00 
tr, ee 96,099 $240,147 50 


The above packages are estimated at $2 50 each, which is 
a very low figure ; the largest proportion of the packages were 
barrels of cucumbers, potatoes, radishes, &c., which in the 
early part of the season commanded six to ten dollars each. 
This large amount of truck, it might be safe to say, was ship- 
ped in the space of forty days, and very serious inconvenience 
was felt by shippers for the lack of facilities to get off all that 
came to market. Although we have a daily line to Baltimore, 
and a semi-weekly line to Philadelphia and New York, each 
provided with steamships of large capacity, more were re- 
quired, and nothing short of a daily line to New York will 
ever be sufficient to meet the demands of the trade. 

The above statement shows a very large amount shipped to 
Baltimore, and it may be proper to remark that much of it 
went through to Philadelphia via the former city. 

From the 28th of July to 5th of August, thirty-three thous- 
and watermelons were shipped hence to a Northern port. 


OUR EXTRAORDINARY COMMERCIAL GROWTH. 


The amount of the Foreign Commerce, for the year ending 
30th June last, has just been aggregated at the Treasury. We 
combine the figures with those of several preceding years. 

FOREIGN IMPORTS. 
Dutiable. Free Goods. Specie & Bullion. Total. 
1846.. $96,924,058 $20,990,037 $3,777,732 $121,691,796 
1856.. 257,684,236 52,748,074 4,207,632 314,639,942 
1857.. 294,160,835 54,267,507 12,461,799 360,890,141 
FOREIGN EXPORTS. 
Dom’ec Produce. For'n Produce. Specie & Bullion. Total. 
1846. .$101,718,042 $7,865,206 $3,905,268 $113,488,516 
1856.. 266,488,051 14,784,372 44,745,485 326,964,908 
1857.. 278,906,713  23,964,079* 60,078,352 362,946,144 


* The foreign produce exported consisted of specie, $9,058,570; free goods, 
$4,313,862; dutiable, $10,591,647. 
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SOUTHERN STEAM MARINE. 


MR. BARNY’S LETTER TO THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


In introducing this important subject, to the notice of the 
Convention, I can find no mo language in its favor, than 


that of Senator Rusk, delivered in the United States Senate 
on the 3d of May, 1852: 


“Sir, as I said before, you cannot stop the course of events. 
Steam is revolutionizing the world; it is bringing men of 
different nations face to face, it is bringing distant nations ‘close 
together, and it draws after it in its train, consequences which 
the most daring statesmen cannot now foretell, or foresee. 
You must control it, or it will control you. In the hands of 
others it will control you. Controlled, as it is in our power 
to control it, it will become the element of infinite prosperity 
to us, but, in the hands of rival nations, it must become the 
source of national degradation and loss to us. 

“Steam is your own invention, and England is using it. I 
think the Senator from Virginia said he was in favor of free 
trade and an ‘open ocean.’ Sir, I could not regard the ocean 
as very open when a thousand British war steam vessels were 
hovering upon our coasts, while we have but forty to meet 


them. 
“This is a sort of openness of the ocean, from which may 
God deliver me. It would indeed be open to England, and 
/ our ports would be open to her too. This, however, is a kind 


of ‘open ocean’ and free trade, against which I solemnly pro- 
test.” 


England has now ninety-one lines of ocean mail steamers, 
consisting of over four hundred steamships, running between 
England and foreign countries, connecting with twenty-five 
lines, consisting of one hundred and five British steamers, 
plying between foreign ports. 

France is also alive to the importance of a steam marine, 
and that government has, within the last three months, made 
contracts for three important ocean steamer lines; one from 
Havre to New York: one from St. Nicairne to the West India 
Islands; one from Marseilles to Rio Janeiro; each line to 
make semi-monthly trips; the total annual compensation to 
the three lines is fourteen millions of franes, and the contract 
is to continue for ten years. I append a table of the French 
navy, from which, it appears that France has two hundred 
and twenty steam vessels of war; and the United States has 
but nineteen. 

Spain is not neglectful of this important, aye, necessary com- 
mercial and naval power. She has now thirty-two war steam- 
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ers, and is constructing two of the largest class; that govern- 
ment has made a contract for the transportation of the Spanish 
mails once a month, between Cadiz and Havana for ten years, 
ut the compensation of twenty-three thousand dollars per trip. 

Here then is England with her five hundred and five mail 
steamers, which, with her five hundred steamers belonging to 
the navy, make one thousand and five steamers ready for war 

urposes, in addition to the mercantile steam fleet, of nine 
eitited and seventy-five steamers, making a grand total of 
one thousand nine hundred and eighty. 

France has two hundred and twenty steam vessels of war. 
Austria has one hundred and ten, Russia one hundred and 
five, and the United States has only nineteen war steamers, 
twelve of which carry from one to fifteen guns, some of which 
are not fit to be sent out of the harbor. And the ocean mail 
service of the United States is now performed by twenty- 
four steamers. The following is the lauguage of President 
Buchanan, in his address to the citizens of Baltimore in May, 
1856: 

“ Our foreign relations demand their serious attention. Our 
mercantile marine is now the largest in the world, and our 
merchant vessels cover every sea; but where is the navy to 
protect them. 

“To be sure what we have is composed of the best and 
bravest materials; but we have too little of it, although we 
do not require anything like so large a navy as that of Great 
Britain or France. The first commercial people in the world, 
we are but a third or fourth rate power. Never have I been 
so convinced as during my residence abroad, of the wisdom 
of the maxim of the Father of his Country, that the best mode 
of preserving peace is to be prepated for war.” 

I would call the attention of the Convention to the value of 
the exports from New Orleans to foreign countries for the year 
ending 30th of June, 1857, which was $91,517,286, whereas 
the importations do not exceed eighteen millions, I would ask 
how does New Orleans get back the seventy-three millions of 
dollars of excees of exports over her imports¢# Of course the 
consumers of her exports pay for them by importations to the 
North. 

I do not hesitate to say, that a frequent an] regular steam 
communication between New Orleans and Europe, will be of 

reater advantage to the prosperity of the whole United States, 
an any other means which man could devise. I select for 
my line New Orleans as the point of departure from the United 
States, because New Orleans is the natural outlet of the im- 
mense products of the fertile Valley of the Mississippi; and I 
: 
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select Bordeaux as the terminus in Europe because it is the 
nearest European port of consequence, and because the trade 
of New Orleans is now principally with France and Spain. 
On this route the steamers will touch at Havana, also at 
Santander, on the coast of Spain, thus opening facilities for 
an increase of our commerce with this laiter country, which, 
during the year 1856 amounted to fifty million of dollars, at 
the same time our commerce with France was ninety-one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

The channel through which trade flows cannot be regulated 
by resolves of man, but where the material of commerce ex- 
ists, trade is vastly benefitted by affording facilities for trans- 
portation. 

In conclusion, I will say, that I do not solicit any pecuniary 
aid, but of course the enterprise will not be closed to capitalists 
either from the South or the North. What I desire is, that 
the great advantages of this proposed line to the Southern and 
Western States should be understood by the Representatives 
in Congress from those sections of the country, and that they 
will be prepared to grant to this line such an annual pay for 
mail services as its importance demands. 

I do not think any arguments are necessary to show the 
line to be, not only a great commercial feature for the South, 
but a paying enterprise. New Orleans has about one-fifth 
more exports than New York, and there is no doubt of havin 
full freights to Spain and Bordeaux, and as certainly woul 
the European manufactures, destined for Southern and Western 
consumption take this route, for the simple reason that the ex- 
penses of transpertation would be about thirty per cent. less 
than via New York. I hope the Convention will look at the 
superior merits of this route, which no one can doubt, is su- 
perior to those of any other projected, or that can be projected, 
for the trade is at the termini and other way stations; where- 
as on any other ocean route, from Southern ports, the trade is 
to be made. 

I have expressly stated that I do not ask any pecuniary aid, 
having made my financial arrangements, but 1a not think it 
would be proper to refuse subscriptions, especially from South- 
ern capitalists; and in this view, I enclose a prospectus of my 
company, showing estimated expenses and receipts; and any 
gentleman who may desire to take an interesgin this enter- 
prise, can sign his name for such number of shares in the 

_ company as he may desire to take. As yet, I am alone in the 
enterprise. 

P. S.—In my prospectus, you will see, that I have put 
down the receipts at $53,500, which is, in my opinion, about 
‘$10,000 less oe they would be per voyage. I have put 
6 
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down the expenses at a high figure, but even say $50,000 for 
the voyage, there would be $3,000 for dividends, or $36,000 
a year, exclusive of any mail pay. 




































Prospectus of the proposed New Orleans, Havana, Santander, and Bordeaux 
United States mail steamship company. 
Qn iasoissccges sake ik. ces OS. Sees $500 ,000 
1,000 shares, at $500 a share. 
Material of the Company— 
B WCORMeNINS £0 CORE oi cic cece ccc ccc cnccnce $450 , 000 
OO Ger eek. ce wagetes dip tee ccs 50,000 





$500 , 000 


It is intended to make a round trip each month, until the business in a post 
office contract would call for semi-monthly trips. 


From New Orleans— Estimated recei pts. 
50 Ist class passengers to Bordeaux, at $150............ &7 500 00 
10 2d class passengers to “ eT YS. s 6a aeranis 700 00 
20 Ist class passengers to Havana, at 30............ 600 00 
30 1st class passengers Havana to Spain at 150........... 4,500 00 
10 2d elass passengers “ it GS veges: 700 00 
600 tons freight to Spain and Bordeaux at 15........... 9,000 00 





$23 ,000 00 
From Bordeaux— 


50 Ist class passengers from Bordeaux, at $160.. $8,000 00 
30 2d class passengers from « at. 76., 2,100 00 
30 1st class passengers to Havana, at 160.. 4,800 00 
20 Ist class passengers to N. O. from Havana, at 30.. 600 00 
600 tons at $25........... edattet Gh thneth<renabeseee 15,000 00 





$50,500 00 





Eastern passage receipts. ..........00.scccccccccesees $23,000 00 
Western passage receipts. ............ cece eee eeeees 80,500 00 
Total receipt for one voyage..........2.ceseeeeeees $53,500 00 


Estimated expenses for one voyage. 


Per day, running ont and home, 40 days, at $1,000...... $40,000 00 
Commissions, etc., 24 per cent. per annum, 53,000....... 1,315 00 
Office expense and advertisements................2...- 500 00 
Extra expense, incidental. .........6....... 002 cece ces 1,000 00 
Ware of machinery, and repairs....................4.- 1,500 00 
Light dues, ete., in foreign ports...............+.2-0-- 1,000 00 





$45,315 00 








ee ee Oe oan sees $8,185 00 
United states mail contract pay per trip. ............. $12,500 00 
Spanish government mail contract per trip, for mail be- 

tween Havana and Spain................. POE eee 5,000 00 

> 








$25,635 00 
Interest on 500,000 capital (20 per cent.) per month. $8,333 00 
Insurance per month. ............ceceeseseces - 8,000 00 
11,333 00 


Thus leaving for extra dividends per trip...... 900s ceewes $14,302 00 
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AGRICULTURAL BRANCH OF THE PATENT OFFICE AGAIYX, 


Our readers will acquit us of any very great partiality for 
the Agricultural branch of the Patent Office, as now organ- 
ized, if they will refer to the note, which we added by way of 

reface, to an article furnished in our July number, by Mr. 

fagnus Gross, a chemist of some standing, and one of our 
adopted citizens. 

Since the appearance of that article an active demonstra- 
tion has been made upon the South, through all the newspa- 
per scribes resident at Washington, extolling the benign 
and almost indispensable services of the “ Bureau,” and the 
ability and skill of its management. A circular has also ap- 
peared, stating that one Dr. Jackson, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed to take especial eh of our cotton-plant, soil, sngar, 
corn, etc., analyses and enlighten us in due time in regard to 
their characteristics. .Grateful indeed will the South be for 
this boon. Where then are Avequin and Riddell, of Louisi- 
ana; Gibbs and Ravenel, of Carolina; Laurence Smith, of 
Kentucky, and others of our able agricultural chemists that 
they are not expressing their gratitude for the new light which 
Boston is to shed upon their benighted labors? Our purpose 
in this note, however, is not to complain, but merely to in- 
troduce another paper from Mr. Gross, which will speak for 
itself, and may be of service to the agricultural world. Cer- 
tainly the country has the right to expect some great and de- 
cided modifications in the affairs of the office, if they are to 
be conducted upon the same extended scale. With a new 
head to the Interior Department, a worthy successor of a most 
worthy man, a new Commissioner of Patents, (for the first 
time trom the South,) the season seems to be propitious. 

J. D. B. De Bow, Esa.: 

Having read the instructions which the Commissioner of Patents (Mr. Mason) 
has lately given to Dr. C. T. Jackson, of Boston, regarding the analysis of va- 
rious soils and plants, I consider it incumbent upon the “Review” to have 
spread before it a few remarks for the information of its readers. 

In the first place, it must be hinted, that the quantitative relations of the as- 
certained “silica, alumina, lime, magnesia, potash, soda, peroxide of iron, and 
manganese, ammonia, creusic acid, apocremic acid, humie acid, extract of hu- 
mus, sulphuric acid, phosphoric acid, nitrie acid, chlerine, carbonic acid, earbo- 
naceous matter, and oxalic acid,” noted in the cireular, would, in itself, give 
little satisfaction, if we are not, at the same time, informed— 

Ist. Whether the potash, soda, magnesia, and lime, age respectively present 
as carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, silicates or chlorides, and vice versa, as re- 
gards the other cases extant. 

2d. Whether the silica, besides its being present as siliceous sand, is in combi- 
nation with potash, soda, lime, magnesia, or humus; and, 

8d. Whether some of these combinations are present as salts, soluble in wa- 
ter, or all insoluble; because on this feature of a soil’s constituents very much 
depends the necessity of the presence of ammonia in a greater than the natural 
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or genuine proportion ; in other words, the necessity of an application of ammo- 
niacal manures like guano, urine, ete. 

It is trae, that the demand embraced in the foregoing three points, makes the 
analysis a more subtle, tedious, and difficult task; and it is iikewise true that 
analytical chemists are sometimes accustomed to determining and grouping the 
various combinations of bases with acids, &c., by means of calculation, approxi- 
matively. But the very fact, that we apply bodies to soils, as for instance, 
marl, gypsum, ammoniacal salts, with a view of not so much acting direetly as 
fertilizers as of bringing about a transformation in the originally present, yet 
less easily assimilable constituents of a given soil, is enough to show the impor- 
tance of a most scrutinizing research in all such cases where the means to be 
applied to that end permit of it. Private individuals cannot be expected to 
bear the costs of such expensive investigations, but if once undertaken by the 
Government they should be complete and satisfactory ones. 

It is therefore to be hoped that Dr. Jackson will not look upon his trust as to 
a mere job, but will view it as one of the most fortunate opportunities ever 
offered in this country to a chemist alike to distinguish himself and to benefit 
his fellow-citizens. In this last regard it is most desirable and necessary, there- 
fore, that Dr. Jackson, in his series of investigations, should endeavor to avoid 
falling into errors which he has previously committed, and especially such as 
are contained in his analysis in the Agricultural Report for the year 1855. If 
Dr. Jackson's new analytical inquiries should form a continuation or succession 
only of his corn-vob investigations, we shall indeed be sadly disappointed. If 
it is, however, meant in right good earnest to pursue the subject and carry out 
the results, no matter what they may tell, a great and lasting effect will be con- 
ferred on some branches of our national agriculture, 

Such being, in a few words, our high ideas of what the Agricultural 
Bureau ought to be now, or to become in future, we can but look with regret 
upon the petty favoritism, narrow-minded irritability, unjustificable parti- 
ality, and unworthy puffery which seems to have become habitual in its man- 
agement. It is in vain for the competent student and enthusiastic lover of 
agriculture to approach that “Bureau” with sound and practical views and 
propositions. He would not be listened to. 

More than a year ago it was proposed by a chemist of Washington to earry 
out the investigations with which Dr. Jackson is at present charged. That 
ehemist waited in vain for the commission, which now appears to have been 
awarded to Dr. Jackson, perhaps for the very reason that his forme. errors 
were privately pointed out to the Bureau by the chemist aforesaid. 

By a glance at pages 163 to 167 of the Patent Reports for 1855, it will be 
seen that Dr. Jackson analyzed the ashes from the cobs of six varieties of corn. 
He employed one single cob of each variety, and the per centage of ashes, said 
to be obtained after the burning of the cobs, varied as follows: { of one per 
eent., 1§ do., 13 do., and 2 per cent. The disproportion in the per centage of 
ashes thus obtained is so great that the investigator ought to have instituted a 
test to prove the correctness of the result of the experiment. 

As stated above, Dr. Jackson used but one single cob from each variety of 
eorn, and their respective weight was found to present the following figures: 
1,000, 480, 290, 560, 630, and 830 grains. Of these cobs the Doctor gives such 
a description of their aera appearance as to convey the idea, that he sup- 

ed each specimen of a cob he chose, a full-grown, normal, and healthy one. 
ow ean he account for such a conception? Why did he not take, in order to 
ascertain the per centage of ashes beyond a doubt, an equal weight of a num- 
ber of cobs from each variety of corn, burn them together, and employ so much 
from the ashes obtained as was necessary for reliable quantitative determina- 
tions? As it was, he work@{ to that end in one case 12°2, in another 9°5, again 
76, then 4-2, and even such a quantity as “nearly 4” grains, and he expects us 
to believe in such results. Whenever the analytical chemist can heve it, he does 
not, for quantitative determinations, take less than one gramme, or 15°4 grains 
of substance; to operate, however, with 4°2, and even with “nearly 4” grains, 
asin Dr. Jackson's case, almost ayy | compas 5 a reliable result, for the 
most skilled hand cannot prevent the usual losses and differences in the course 
of analytical operations with inorganic bodies being felt. 
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What do we know, after all, of the nature of corn-cobs, as far as regards their 
giowth, weight, density, and completeness, to select them in particular as a 
standard or basis in ascertaining the universal constituents of the corn-plant, 
instead of choosing, at this period of analytical data at least, the whole plant, 
é. e. the stalks, leaves, and cobs? A superficial observer must have noticed, 
that of all the different parts or parcels of that plant, the cobs show the greatest 
variations as to their development; and from Dr. Jackson’s own results we are 
able to prove the correctness of this, our assertion. He obtained, for instance, 
from a cob weighing 1,000 grains, only 9°5 grains, or about ceven-eighths of 
one per cent. of ashes, while another eob of but 630 grains yielded him 12% 
grains, or nearly two per cent, of ashes. eB the weight of both these 
cobs having been equal, say 1,000 grains each—the one would have given 95 
grains of ashes as p wor the other, however, 19°36 grains. Notwithstanding 
such an insecure and indistinct inquiry, Dr. Jackson ventures to account for the 
great difference by maintaining “that the considerable va. iation in the relative 
proportions of the inorganic constituents, is owing probably to the chemical 
natures of different soils.” Of what value whatsoever can be the analytical 
results of Dr, Jackson, if the nature er composition of the soile upon which his 
cobs have grown is unknown? Did the Doctor imagine, granting that all was — 
right, to tell us something new about the mineral constituents of the ashes of 
corn-cobs, (stalks or leaves?) Such a conception of the services to be tendered 
to the practical cultivator, by means of chemical analysis, would render them 
perfectly useless and superfluous—“ is owing probably to the chemical natures of 
the different soils” —whether that is, or is not, is the very question to be decided 
in every such case. But let us ascertain now how it stands with his results of 
the analysis proper. 

We find varying the quantity of potash, expressed in per cent., from 0°2581 
to 06430; of salica, from 00714 to 0°1720; of phosphate of lime and magnesia, 
from 00540 to 0°1260; of phosphoric acid, (other than combined with the lately 
named bases, lime and magnesia,) from 0°0230 to 0°0910; of soda, from 00492 
to 0°2200. In one analysis the relation between potash and soda is as 3204 to 
0°492; in another they are nearly equal, viz: potash 2 581, and soda 2°104, In 
the analysis which contains most soda, viz: 0°2200 per cent., the smallest pro- 
portion of chlorine is found, viz: 00110 per cent. Again we find the relative 

roportions between soda and chlorine in ene place like 1-00 to 0°30, in another 
ike 1:00 to 0°05. If we should continue these comparisons through the list of 
the constituents found, and then reduce the various figures to chemical equiva- 
lents, (the proportions in which bodies combine with each other,) we would es- 
tablish the fact that, on the whole, no natural combination can be made out of 
what Dr. Jackson maintains to have found, and that, therefore, the pretended 
constitution of the ashes of his corn-cobs is one of his own making. 

In the analysis, too, which has been undertaken with “nearly 4” grains of 
ashes, the investigator obtains 1-7480 per cent. of inorganic ingredients in a cob 
of 290 grains weight. From this minute quantity of ascertained inorganic con- 
stituents, we are required to swallow nearly one-half, é. ¢. 0°8114 per cent. as 
“unburned carbon, carbonic acid and loss.” 

Will the analyst insist apen ealling this an analysis? In the first place, he 
takes the license to analyze the unheard of quantity of “nearly 4” grains, and 
after having gone through with his experiment, he wants us to admit of un- 
burned carbon and loss to the amount of nearly two grains. Does he really 
believe that he has performed a chemical analysis? Well, then, let him prove 
it. Let him reeoncile with established chemical laws and analytical rules all of 
his incongruous figures. Dr. Jackson, (we say so in the utmost good humor,) 
may either do better in future, or console himself Wtih the celebrated French 
chemist, Dumas, in whose analytical labors Professor Liebig never believed 
until their correctness had been established by the best analyses from other 
chemists, though ne implicitly trusted in the results of Professor Deise, of Co- 
penhagen, for instance, who not only was a wonderfully patient and highl 
skilled experimenter, but was in the habit of using unusually large quanti- 
ties—say too grammes and over, thus to avoid all differences or losses influenc- 
ing his results. 
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THE LOW LANDS OF VIRGINIA. 


NO. IL, (conetupep.) 


A CHEAP AND READY WAY TO FIND OUT THEIR EXTENT—BY A FARMER 
OF PIEDMONT. 


In general, it may be said that our alluvial lands are our 
best lands: originally most fertile, less exhausted by ignorant 
and improvident cultivation, and more easily a i under 
judicious treatment. Our uplands, for the most part, may be 
greatly improved or injured by good or bad management, but 
of the others it might in a sense be justly said, that “man did 
not make and cannot destroy ;” and this is true in a degree of 
the margins of the lesser streams as well as the greater. The 
injury received under the former system was often but super- 
ficial, and a deeper culture—which they would better bear— 
has frequently brought to light a fresh soil never before stirred. 
For their level shape forbade their being washed into gullies, 
as were too many of the uplands, and manures, when applied, 
were longer retained or yielded a better return. If, in some 
cases, they have been damaged by freshets, in others they have 
been benefitted by their depositions. Added to which, they 
had, besides their own intrinsic virtues, received the strength 
of the adjacent hills for untold ages before they were cleared. 

Of those above tide, it may be affirmed that they are almost 
universally adapted to artificial grasses for the maintenance of 
their fertility ; and if some of those below are legs so, from an 
undue proportion of sand in their constitution, these are not 
unsuited to other valuable staples, and their texture may often 
be modified by deeper tillage or manures, whether mineral or 
putrescent. Low-grounds are cultivated with less danger to 
tools and implements when these are properly chosen, and af- 
ford greater facilities for gathering their crops into reposito- 
ries. The operations on such lands are more easily inspected, 
and the results more readily and accurately calculated. As 
they admit of a deeper culture, so also do they better resist 
drought and the ravages of insects in unfavorable seasons. 
Whether as corn-field or meadow, they have furnished susten- 
ance to man and beast—proving even in disastrous years a re- 
liable source of income to their owners, and of food to others ; 
and it henceforth gvill rest with their owners to say whether 
that source shall be perennial. Being, moreover, a monopoly 
of no particular county or district, but ramified throughout 
the entire State, the fear of general suffering from the want 
or high price,of bread may be forever dismissed. 

While they are more susceptible of renovation, they also 
allow a more frequent growth of the same crop, and thus les- 
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sen the draught of the uplands of the same estate. Such of 
them as lie on navigable rivers are of course nearer to the ulti- 
mate markets, and often contain in the neighboring hills the 
means of their improvement; or if these be wanting they may 
be more easily brought from a distance. Many of those on 
streams of a lesser grade are susceptible of irrigation, by 
taking water from their channels at higher points. Where 
there has been a surplus of water, much valuable soil has been 
reclaimed and rendered salubrious by draining ponds or 
marshes, and yet more by the substitution of latteral canals 
for useless mill-ponds. The channels of not a few of the minor 
streams have likewise been straightened, whereby the danger 
of overflow has been lessened, and the cultivation of their 
margins facilitated. 

As low grounds yield a better return for the labor bestowed 
on them, and lighten the burden that would otherwise fall on 
the adjoining high-land, they give a character to the latter 
which they would not otherwise possess. For such localities 
from the first invite settlements, are ever afterwards in demand 
from the more intelligent and liberal class of cultivators, and 
van afford more costly and permanent improvements, whether 
in the character of the buildings, or enclosures, or ornamental 
grounds. Where several such lie together, or others like them 
at a convenient distance, they make a desirable neighborhood, 
and many such will generally indicate a prosperous and intel- 
ligent community. For such neighborhoods are sought by 
public highways and other works of internal improvement, by 
the common arts tributary to our daily recurring wants, by 
trade and commerce, and in the aggregate they furnish the 
surest basis for the higher education. 

If the early proprietors of some of these estates set an @x- 
ample of improvident culture and wasteful expenditure, which 
was the more injurious to their neighbors less favorably situa- 
ted, as these were less able to afford it, their successors in the 
same class have in a measure repaired the mischief by estab- 
lishing a different precedent. For it is well known that many 
of our most important improvements have been initiated on 
such lands, and they still present the fairest examples of neat, 
scientific, and profitable management to be found among us. 

Who, then, will not desire to know the extent of this the 
most valuable portion of our territory? We have a wide— 
an ample domain, and much of it, we believe, partakes of this 
character ; far more perhaps than any one as yet can positively 
aver. We also know that these are not the whole of our good 
lands. Particular belts or isolated spots of greater or less area, 
in many counties below the ridge, were early noted as of su- 
perior excellence, and havé ever since maintained their repu- 
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tation. Such favored localities are found in the counties of 
Louisa, Goochland, Powhatan, Amelia, Mechlenburg, Hali- 
fax, Buckingham, Amherst, Nelson, Albemarle, Loudon, and 
others, and a yet larger proportion of the valley, which, origi- 
nally rich, has been farther improved under the band of eul- 
ture. Nor should we forget, because they are dispersed, the 
multitude of orchards, gardens, yards, lawns, standing pas- 
tures, small lots for raising roots and other auxiliary crops, 
chiefly for home consumption, larger lots for tobacco, where 
that culture still obtains, small farms near cities for supplying 
their markets with fruits and vegetables, and where the entire 
surface has been manured by well directed efforts; nor the nu- 
merous fields of larger dimensions which, within a generation, 
and since wheat has become a more important staple, have 
been improved by the use of marl, lime, green-sand, gypsum, 
clover, and other grasses, or the more equable spread of the 
manures of the farm. When such estates are made up in part 
of low-grounds, much of this improvement should, in fair- 
ness, be credited to the latter, as these, by their products, have 
furnished the capital, and by the offal of their crops, the ma- 
nures that have been thus expended. So true is this, that in- 
stances are not rare in which upland fields had been exhausted 
and abandoned to the care of the fern and the sedge, and a 
lot of alluvial land has served both as fulerum and lever for 
rasing them to more than their prestine fertility. But all 
these for the present must be left out of view. 

If any among us should have heretofore undervalued the 
eapacities of our State, this bare statement, limited and modest 
though it be, should lead to a reconsideration; and yet we 
know that very diverse representations have been given as to 
its condition, whether natural or superinduced, both by friend 
and foe; by some of our citizens as well as by travellers from 
a distance. Our Northern brethren habitually reproach us 
with the general poverty of our soil, and have persuaded them- 
selves that it is the inevitable consequence of the labor we 
employ. This last opinion which once had some currency 
among ourselves seems now pretty generally exploded. The 
inferences of both parties were hasty, yet were their mistakes 
not wholly unjustified by appearances. 

Before the era of railroads the body of our people had been 
little noted for travelling, and when they did, their observa- 
tions were confined to a few particular estates besides those of 
their own neighborhood. This is still too much the ease. Our 
public roads for the most part are located on the ridges, lead 
through forests or farms of minor interest, or barely touch on 
those of a superior character. As much may be said of the 
railroads which cut across the country, traversing it from North 
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to South, and of those which tend westward from the Metropo- 
lis. The only two which avowedly seek the more fertile 
districts for the transport of their products, may be within 
convenient reach of the good lands throughout their lines, 
sometimes touch or cross them where this is inevitable, but at 
best afford the passing traveller a rapid glance at only a few 
favorite spots. He naturally infers from what he does see, 
the condition and proportions of that which is hidden from his 
view. There may be a lurking suspicion that this is not just; 
for he has heard, perhaps, the aggregate yield of Virginia 
lands is certainly not small, nor her exports of little value; 
but he is at a loss to divine where these come from. It might 
be thought that those who ascend our navigable streams could 
hardly be liable to such mistakes; but neither is the deck of 
a steamboat the most eligible situation for inspecting the ad- 
jacent levels, presenting as they do, but little more than their 
edges to the viewer. The James river canal is perhaps the 
only public highway within our limits that permits the tra- 
veller to form anything like an adequate estimate.of the valley 
through which it winds; yet who shall say that other of our 
streams do not present continuous scenes as worthy of obser- 
vation ¢ 

And how shall we correct the erroneous impressions of 
strangers, or the unjust depreciation of our domestic croakers, 
or the ranting eulogies of declaimers, or the random guesses 
of indifferent Pog, 055 or the vague conjectures of the well 
meaning, or satisfy the pm of the considerate patriot, or 
strip the whole subject of the mystery in which it is at present 
involved, unless we adopt some comprehensive measare for 
obtaining the desired information? That we have a country, 
a good land, a land worth living in and taking care of, we 
have never doubted. But if this can be reduced to a certainty, 
and if it shall turn out to be better than we had supposed, may 
not some who now meditate flight, whether from country or 
city, be induced to forego their purpose, and will not those 
who remain, be the more content in adhering to her fortunes ¢ 
Nay, may it not be the means of inviting immigrants and 
capital from abroad? And can it fail to have an indirect in- 
fluence for the better on our PUBLIC CREDIT, When we shall have 
shown the solid foundation on which our agricultural prosperity 
rests ¢ 

We propose no inquisitorial search that shall minister to the 
pride of some and expose the nakedness or short comings of 
others. That, alas! has already been done by a higher 
authority. We only desire to have a juster idea of the bounty 
of Providence in this regard. The lands in questions are 
readily distinguishable from others, those on any single stream 
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are fixed and invariable in amount, and as a whole they can 
be neither increased or diminished. Any portion of the task 
when once accomplished need never be repeated, and when 
completed entire it is done forever. 

This constant quantity may be unequally distributed among 
esetore by the policy of our laws and the spirit of our 

overnmeat, but the general uggregate remains, a prize to be 
contented for by the most worty. And let not those despond 
who are excluded by circumstances from participating in this 

ortion of our general inheritance. For, did they but know 
it, screNcx has at length diminished the distance between them 
and their neighbors, whom they have habitually regarded as so 
much more fortunate than themselves, and that without de- 
tracting from the advantages of the latter. Let them rather 
seek this knowledge, inquire whether there is nothing in the 
ractices of those neighbors which they may safely imitate as 
eing que “1 also to their operations, and endeavor to make up 
what is lacking by diligence and thrift. Then would they find 
the returns sutlicient for the supply of all their real wants, and 
many of the comforts—nay, the luxuries of life. 
fe have indulged in no vague, suspicious declamation, but 
have endeavored to view this matter in the light of common 
sense. If our readers approve the propose al, let them—not 
order, but sanction it with their public opinion, and it may be 
done, and done gratuitously. Five years ago this might have 
been pronounced impossible without governmental aid. But 
the farmers of Virginia are now happily associated, nay, or- 
anized, as they never were before, and this were no longer a 
esbole: an enterprise. Its accomplishment will be but one 
of the first fruits of their exertion. 

The Agricultural Society of Virginia has members and zeal- 
ous Ones, in perhaps every county east of the Ridge, and in 
all or most of those in the Valley, besides others who are scat- 
tered throughout the Transmontane. Let the Executive Com- 
mittee of that Society give this matter their consideration, and 
order their Secretary to prepare a circular letter explanatory 
of the object and method of procedure. Let copies of this be 
sent to some one in each county who would proably take an 
interest in its accomplishment. Such an one could surely en- 
list others in each neighborhood or Magisterial District. These 
while in attendance at Court, or in other places of Assembly, 
might obtain from the citizens generally the information de- 
sired. Clerks, Surveyors, Assessors would lend their aid. Pa- 
triotic Physicians, who as men of science must be the friends 
of an improved Agriculture, who go every where and visit 
every house, would not withhold their assistance. Most pro- 
prietors who have any notable quantity of such land, have gen- 
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erally ascertained the amount, anc would hardly refuse a 
statement when sought for such a purpose. These separate 
items of information when gathered, could easily be embodied 
in a report for the county and forwarded to the Secretary, who 
would consolidate all such returns in a single report for the 
State. The aggregates under the three first and the fifth heads 
might probably be relied on as sufficiently accurate. Many 
of those under the fourth—which however are the least impor- 
tant, may as yet be conjectural and we must be content for a 
time with an approximative estimate, subject to correction 
when actual survey shall have made them more exact. It 
may be that all the counties will not at once respond to the 
call; but many would, and their separate returns will not only 
be so much gained towards the general object, but will far- 
nish materials for a document all worthy the attention of our 
Farmers’ Assembly. Should such a movement be commenced 
the writer is assured by friends that he may engage for his own 
county, and he believes that in more than twenty others it 
would be zealously and promptly executed. With such a 
measure of success he cannot doubt that the rest would in 
time wheel into line. 

We know not that any measure similar to that now proposed 
has been executed, or so much as contemplated, elsewhere in 
our country, but a knowledge of this branch of statistics would 
be desirable any where. If other States have also been delin- 
quent, should we therefore fail to take the initiative, or post- 
pone it longer? Let us rather take precedence in this, if we 
have been tardy in other respects, and if the result be as we 
anticipate, they would not fail to follow so worthy an example. 


THE NATIONAL EMANCIPATION SOCTETY. 

We took occasion some months since to denounce, as it de- 
served, the silly and impertinent appeal to the South, made by 
the “ Living Age,” endorsing the insane declamations of one 
of its noisy agitators, whose capacities to serve the world, it 
has long been evident, are far greater with the anvil and sledge- 
hammer, than with either pen or tongue. Well as we under- 
stood the visionary character of the abolitionists and reformers 
at the North, it never occurred to us that anything quite so 
preposterous as this would have been seriously pressed by any 
portion of their ranks. It seems, however, that in a large 
convention, they have adopted Mr. Burritt’s scheme, and seri- 
ously propose it, in generous and brotherly spirit, to the peo- 
ple of the South. In kindly reciprocity, what shall the good 
people of the South propose in turn? Brother yankees, as 
you are so modest in your proposals, we shall strive to imitate 
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you. Will you be kind enough to make us a present of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred millions of dollars for the “honor 
of mankind” and the “ good of souls,” and yeu have our word 
that good use will be made of it. This is the value of the 
property which, on your calculation, we shall lose by emanci- 
pation. What if the amount is double that of the entire per- 
sonal property of the “free States”—the value of your lands 
will be increased by it in a much larger proportion ? 


Slaves at the South, 3,600,000; at $600..... $2,160,000,000 
Indemnity proposed, $250 to each slave, to be 

raised by taxation, on which the South will 

pay at least half, leaves................. 450,000,000 


EE ee JS ee $1,710,000,000 


But these arguments are ridiculous. Let us rather present 
a few of the sage resolves of the emancipation conventionists : 


1. Resolved, That in the opinion of this Convention it is highly desi- 
rable that the people of the North should co-operate, in a generous and 
brotherly spirit, with the people of the South, and share liberally with 
them in tie expense of putting an end to so great a moral and politi- 
cal an evil as American slavery. 

2. Resolved, That the American people should make their common 
Government their agent in this matter, and should call on Congress to 

ay to each State that shall abolish slavery a sum not exceeding two 
Eaadrea and fifty dollars for each and every slave emancipated, each State 
providing for any additional remuneration that it may deem proper. 

8. Resolved, That the American people, when helping the emanci- 
pators, should help the emancipated also. No measures of aid in this 
direction could exceed our wishes. Nevertheless, the small sum of 
twenty-five dollars to each of these wronged and destitute ones would 
go far towards supplying them with humble homes upon this conti- 
nent, or upon another, should they prefer so wide a removal from the 
land of their birth. 

* * * % * % * * 

8. Resolved, That notwithstanding the press of the South condeis, 
as unauthorized and impertinent, our taking this subject in hand, we, 
nevertheless, justify ourselves on the ground, Ist, that what vitally con- 
cerns one part, vitally concerns every other part of the human brother- 
hood; and, 2d, that the North has as much right to save from, as the 
South has to hurry to destruction the ship of State, which carries both 
the North and the South—the dearest interests of the one as well as 
the dearest interests of the other. 

9. Resolved, That the declaration that our undertaking involves the 
recognition of the right of property in man, is as groundless as it is 
astounding ; and that this undertaking, so far from blinding those that 
embark in it from inculcating, as all should do, the unconditional duty 
of the slaveholder to set the slave immediately free, does but impart to 
them a special fitness for such inculcation, and a special power to make 
it effectual. 
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CLOSING NOTES ON TEXAS AND TEXANS. 


In two preceding articles, we presented very fully the phy- 
sical, historical, and political features of Texas, reserving many 
notes in regard to its public men, to be the subject of a third 
and closing paper. Absence from our post and domestic afflic- 
tions, have prevented the consummation of this purpose, ex- 
cept in part, with which at present it will be necessary to rest, 
relying that, upon some future occasion, it will be practicable 
to resume and complete the subject. 

The treaty of annexation was rejected in the Senate by a 
vote of 35 to 16. 

In the House, joint resolutions of annexation were moved 
by Mr. Ingersoll on the 12th of December, 1844, and other 
resolutions were also introduced by Douglas, Weller, Burke, 
Brown, Robinson, King, &c. Most of these were silent upon 
slavery. In Douglas’, the Missouri Compromise was expli- 
citly recognized as of binding force. In Burke’s, of New 
Hampshire, and Milton Brown’s, of Tennessee, was inserted 
a clause admitting the territory south of 36° 30’ to come in 
with or without slavery, “as the people of each State asking 
permission may desire.” 

On the 28th January, 1845, Mr. Milton Brown moved his 
resolutions, to which. an amendment by Mr. Douglas was ac- 
cepted, as follows: “In such States as shall be formed out of 
said territory, north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery, 
&c., except for crime, shali be prohibited.” The resolutions 
were then adopted by a vote of 120 to 98. In the Senate, on 
the 27th of February, the resolutions from the House came 
up, and were amended by Mr. Walker, of Mississippi, (by in- 
serting the third resolution,) and passed by a vote of 27 to 25. 
The House concurred the next day by a vote of 135 to 76. 

Texas having assented to and accepted the proposals, guar- 
antees, &c., of the resolutions providing for annexation, a bill 
was reported on the 16th December, 1845, by Mr. Douglas, 
of Illinois, for her admission into the Union, which passed 
by 241 to 57 in the House, and 31 to 14 in the Senate. On 
the 26th March, 1846, Gen. Rusk took his seat in the Senate, 
and four days afterwards, Gen. Houston. In June, Kaufman 
and Pillsbury took their seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. The following are the resolutions of annexation : 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Congress doth consent that the territory 
properly included within and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of Texas, with a re- 
Neer form of government, to be adopted by the pre: of said Republic, 

y deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the existing govern- 
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ment, in order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of this 
Union. 

2. And be it further resolved, That the forgoing consent of Congress is given 
upon the following conditions, and with the following guaranties, to wit: 
First, Said State to be formed, subject to the adjustment by this Government 
of all questions of boundary that may arise with other governments; and the 
constitution thereof, with the proper evidence of its adoption by the people of 
said Republic of Texas, shall be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to be laid before Congress for its final action, on or before the first day 
of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. Second, Said State, 
when admitted into the Union, after ceding to the United States all publie edi- 
fices, fortifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, 
Magazines, arms, armame nts, and all other property and means pertaining to 
the public defence betonging to said Republic of Texas, shall retain all the pub- 
lie funds, debts, taxes, and dues of every kind, which may belong to or be due 
and owing said Republic; and shall also retain all the vacant and unappropri- 
ated lands lying within its limits, te be applied to the payment of the debts and 
liabilities of said Republic of Texas, aud the residue of said lands, after dis- 

charging said debts and liabilities to be disposed of as said State may direct; 

but in no event are said debts and liabilities to become a charge upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Third, New States, of convenient size, not ex- 
ceeding four in number, in addition to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of said State, be formed out of the 
territory thereof, which shall be entitled to admission under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution. And such States as may be formed out of that por- 
tion of said territory lying south of thirty-six degreess thirty minutes north 
latitude, commonly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted 
into the Union with or without slavery, as the people of each State asking ad- 
mission may desire. And in such State or States as shall be furmed out of said 
territory north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery, or involuntary servi- 
tude, (except for crime,) shall be prohibited 

3. And be it furthe rres vba ed, That if the Pre side nt of the United States shall 
in his judgment and diseretivon deem it most advisable, instead of proce r ding to sub- 
mit the foregoing resolution to the Republic of Texas, as an overture on the part 
of the United States for admission, to negotiate with that Republic » then, 

Be it resolved, That a State to be formed out of the present Republic of Texas 
with suitable extent and boundaries, and with two re pre sentatives in Congress, un- 
til the next apportionment of represe ntation, shall be admitied into the Union, by 
virtue of this act, on an equal footing with the existing States, as soon as the terms 
and conditions of such admission, and the cession of the remaining Texan terri- 
tory to the United States shall be agreed upon by the Governments of Texas and 
the United States: And that the sum of one hundred thousand dollars be and the 
same is hereby appropriated to defray the expenses of missions and negotialions, 
to agree upon the terms of said admission and cession, either by treaty to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, or by articles to be submitted to the two Houses of Congress, 
as the President may direct. 


James Hamilton, of South Carolina, who is several times 
referred to in our notes upon Texas, has had the reputation o 
being the Chevalier Bayard of the South. With an emine ntly 
military mind, and with large military experience ac: quired in 
his native State, his position at the head of the army of Texas, 
had it been accepted, would have undoubtedly been a com- 
manding one, and given an impulse to her cause throughout 
the Union. Want of success In negotiating the Texan joan, 
after the most Herculean labors, and in consequence of cir- 
cumstances which: were : altogether beyond his reach, was the 
occasion of pecuniary embarrassments and reverses to Gen. 
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Hamilton, from which he has never yet recovered. Other 
misfortunes have befallen him, but nothing has soiled the 
bright eseutcheon of his fame and honor, by even the impress 
of a breath. An officer of the army in the war of 1812, soon 
after Mayor of Charleston, he was in 1824 elected to the 
lower House of Congress, to the seat then vacated by the 
death of the great Lowndes. Here he served with highest 
honor and influence, until about 1830, when he was elected, 
during the exciting times of nullification, to be Governor of 
the State of South Carolina. ‘As Governor of the State, (hav- 
ing been specially elected as best fitted for the crisis,) he was 
the very life and soul of resistance to federal usurpation. 
Every citizen of Carolina at that eventful and anxious pe- 
riod felt the utmost confidence in his indomitable energy 
and his high executive ability, his lofty and serene cour- 
age—for to no human being could more justly be applied the 
epithet once appropriated to an illustrious statesman— Mens 
serena in ardurs.” 

Since that period, Gen. Hamilton, with the exception of his 
Texan services, has been in comparative retirement, though 
actively engaged in the management of his greatly embar- 
rassed private affairs; but we are glad to perceive that he is 
still held at home in high estimation, and even now is strong- 
ly advocated, in some of the prints, as in every respect, the 
proper man to fill the seat in the United States Senate lately 
vacated by the decease of Judge Butler. 

Gen. Memucan Hunt has but recently passed from the stage 
of action. His was a noble and generous spirit, which pre- 
served its enthusiasm and hopefulness amid every scene of 
trial and difficulty. A chivalrous and high-toned gentleman, 
a warm and devoted friend, a just and brave man: he may be 
scarcely said to have made an enemy in life, and will ever be 
regretted by all who knew him. To us, who indite these lines, 
his memory will always be cherished. We knew him in later 
years, when misfortunes came thick and fast, and can readily 
close the eye to faults, which were not a few, (it may be said 
of all of us,) when calling to mind the many sterling qualities 
of his heart. Peace to his repose. 

Gen. Hunt did good service to the cause of Texas. He re- 
moved in 1835 from North Carolina to Mississippi, where he 
found much excitement existing in regard to Texan affairs. 
He immediately aided a company to embark for the seat of 
war, and soon afterwards, at New Orleans, pledged his per- 
sonal credit to a large amount in aid of the enterprise of Gen. 
Thomas Green. His arrival'in Texas was later than the bat- 
tle of San Jacinto, and he was immediately honored by Pre- 
sident Lamar with the rank of Major-General. He aided by 
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his private means, several ry to embark from Virginia 
1 


and North Carolina, and was shortly afterwards appointed by 
Gen. Houston as Envoy and Minister to the United States. 
Here his services in procuring the recognition of the Repub- 
lic were unremitting, and attended with signal success. His 
letters to Mr. Forsyth, in 1837, urging annexation, were able 
documents. In 1838 he signed a treaty of limits of the two 
Republics, and, on leaving Washington, was tendered a pub- 
lie dinner by Messrs. Calhoun, Clay, Preston, and others. 
Returning to Texas, he was appointed by Mr. Lamar, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and, afterwards, filled the posts of Com- 
missioner to settle the boundary, Inspector, and Adjutant- 
General, &c. When the war broke out between Mexico and 
the United States, Gen. Hunt hastened to join the regiment 
of Col. Hayes, taking his position in the ranks. 

Gen. Rusk is, at this moment, beyond all question, the man 
of largest influence in Texas. He is a frank, open-hearted, 
manly, and unassuming gentleman, possessing the largest 
practical intelligence, and the most estimable and endearing 
traits of character. Simple in manners, incapable of affecta- 
tion or concealment in his views, prompt, bold, and unhesita- 
ting im their utterance: his circle of friends is always — 
ing, and his devotion to them is unbounded. It will be recol- 
leeted, that Mr. Webster paid the highest compliment to the 
great qualities of Gen. Rusk. In the Senate of the United 
States he has acquired an influence possessed by searcely 
another of that body. At the last session he was elected, by 
a flattering vote, its presiding officer. Gen. Rusk is still a 
man of middle age, and, considering his wide national influ- 
ence, would yet become a formidable competitor for the high- 
est posts in the Republic, if his modesty and retiring disposi- 
tion would permit. 

He is by birth a South Carolinian, and distinguished him- 
self in all of the affairs of Texas. He was at the siege of San 
Antonio, was appointed to raise supplies, called to head quar- 
ters, and elected Secretary of War. In all these positions, his 
energy, skill, and bravery, were manifested. At San Jacinto 
he was present upon the field of action, cheering and encour- 
aging the troops; and, after the action, succeeded to the com- 
mand of the army. His Indian wars were numerous and de- 
cisive, and added largely to his military reputation. He was 
in the Cabinet of Gen. Houston, and was elected to the head 
of the military establishment of Texas by a two-thirds vote 
in both branches of Congress. After annexation he was the 
first Senator from that State that repaired to Washington. 
For nearly twelve years he has been unflagging in the duties 
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of that exalted position, and, with but rare exceptions, has 


given eminent public satisfaction. 
* % x x # % # % 


This much had been written by us in testimony of the dis- 
tinguished merits and high public services of Gen. Rusk, when 
the wires accomplished their melancholy mission, and brought 
home to our hearth the sad intelligence “Gen. Rusk is dead.” 
For three weeks our notes have remained untouched, and even 
now we have but little heart to refer to them again. Crushing, 
overwhelming sorrow, in those brief words. A dear personal 
friend has gone—one who had proved his affectionate fidelity 
in the hour of greatest trial. We had known him long, and 
loved him. Every day added to our affection and respect. 
Not a pulse of our heart that would not have bounded with 
joy to ee aided in adding to his honor and his happiness. 
He was a true, a noble, and an honest man. In these days of 
public obliquity his counterpart will not often be found. Am- 
bition he had none, except to do his duty. eam his name 
was often mentioned for the highest office in the Republic, he 
ever shrunk from the association ; and, more than once in our 
intercourse, has declared with warmth and modest self-depre- 
ciation, when it was alluded to, “I have not the talent for 
such a place.” The Vice-Presidency was once or twice with- 
in his reach, and, in 1856, few will doubt that had the nomi- 
nation of either of three prominent parties proved impraeti- 
-able, the Presidency would have been tendered to Gen. Rusk 
with great unanimity. It was the feeling of hundreds of dele- 
gates whom we met on their passage to the Oonvention. But 
he has gone, and now all that was revered of him, can only 


“(Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.” 


The foliowing biographical sketch of Gen. Rusk, taken from 
the Galveston News, will be read with interest throughout the 
Union, and it will be a fitting chapter in our historical sketches 
of Texas with whose whole existence his career is so intimately 
blended ; 


The sudden and untimely death of this distinguished seldier and statesman, 
has thrown over our community, and, indeed, over the whole State, a shade of 
sorrow and gloom unprecedented in the history of Texas, Identified, as he 
has been, with almost every important event connected with her progress, from 
the condition of an oppressed colony of Mexico to her present proud position 
among the sovereign States of the American Union, his noble presence seemed 
the personification of that Commonwealth whose independence he had so 
bravely and successfully struggled to achieve—whose interests and honor he 
has so long and faithfully represented. In his departure, the people of Texas 
truly have cause to mourn the loss of one of their purest and most cupable 
public servants—one whose whole manhood has been devoted to their welfare— 
whose only thought was for the advancement of their prosperity. 

Thomas J. Rusk was born in the year 1807, in the Pendleton district of South 
Carolina. His father, who had emigrated from Ireland, was an honest and in- 
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dustrious stone-mason, and lived upon land belonging to the late Hon. John C. 
Calhoun. “Tom,” as the subject of this memoir was then familiarly called, at 
an early day displayed such a strength and capacity of mind as to attract the 
attention of Mr. Calhoun, who at once took a decided interest in the boy, and 
assisted to advance him in various ways. Through his influence, Tom was 
placed in the office of William Grisham, Esq.. clerk for many years for Pendle- 
ton District, where he not only earned his livelihood, but made himself familiar 
with the law, to the practice of which he was soon admitted. He subsequent- 
ly removed to Clarksville, Habersham couuty, Georgia, where he married the 
y Aves ree of Gen. Cleveland, at that time one of the leading men of that sec- 
tion of the State. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Rusk, then but twenty-five years of age, stood at the 
head of the bar in the upper counties of Georgia, known as the “Gold Re- 
gion,” and enjoyed an extensive and luerative practice, The spirit of specula- 
tion was very active in that State, and it was but natural that one so young 
and sanguine should partake of the general excitement. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Rusk, he became largely interested in the stock of a company of miners and 
speculators in land, whose managers were faithless and corrupt, and who finally 
absconded in 1835 with the property of the company, and left him, with others, 
in peverty andindebt. He followed them to Texas immediately, with the hope 
of recovering some of the funds of the company, but he overtook them west of 
the Sabine, only tofind that they had squandered and gambled away the whole 
of their ill-gotten gains. 

Arriving at Nacogdoches at a time when the people of that vicinity were 
greatly excited by the reports of atrocities committed by Mexicans in the West 
upon Americans who had fallen into their hands, Rusk mounted the platform 
at a public meeting, and, after electrifying his audience by an eloquent appeal 
to theiz “pegeorome volunteered to be one of a company to mareh at once to the 
rescue of their living countrymen and the avenging of the slain. The enthusi- 
astic response of the crowd b -fore him was evidence enough that the youthful 
stranger had found the way through their rough and tough exteriors into their 
warm hearts. A company was immediately formed, and Rusk was chosen to 
lead it to the seat war. From that time until the day of his death, Thomas 
J. Rusk was a Texan, in every just and honorable sense of the word. 

We first hear of him in actual service before the walls of San Antonio, where 
he distinguished himself by his daring attempts to draw the enemy from the 
works. Immediately after the first successes at San Antonio, Col. Rusk was ap- 
pointed by the Governor and Council to proceed east of the Trinity to procure 
reinforcements and supplies for the besiegers, with power to press such as were 
deemed necessary, if not otherwise obtainable. Although San Antonio fell be- 
fore these wise provisions could be carried out, the valuable assistance collected 
by Rusk, in men and munitions of war, were of great serviee to the army in 
the suceeeding events. 

Early in January of 1836, the Provisional Government called @ convention 
of delegates to assemble at Washington on the Ist of March, to consider the 
question of an independent repulslic. The election was held on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, and Thomas J. Rusk, with others, was chosen from the department of 
Nacogdoches. The early sessions of the Convention were disturbed by reports 
of the near approach of tlie Mexican army, and the members on the second 
day of March declared the independenee of the Republic of Texas, and on the 
16th adopted the Constitution which had been bastily thrown together. They 
also elected a President and Cabinet, David G. Burnet being chosen to the first 
office, and Thos. J. Rusk, among the latter, as Seeretary of War. The Con- 
vention adjourned on the 17th, and Rusk soon after jomed the army on the 
Brasos, then under the command of Gen. Houston. He was very active in col- 
leeting supplies for the campaign, and adopted stringent measures to prevent 
the misdirection of the available means of the country. The seat of govern- 
ment had been removed to Harrisburg, but the Secretary of War continued at 
the headquarters of the army, so that the orders which he should give for the 
general direction of the campaign might not be intercepted by the enemy. 

The defeat of Fannin at the Coleta, and other reverses in the West, haying 
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GENERAL RUSK. ° 


induced the Commander-in-chief to order a retreat, the line of march was taken 
towards the East. Gen. Houston intended to proceed beyond the Trinity, and 
perhaps as far as the Sabine in that direction, but the rank and file of the army, 
as well as a large majority of the officers, were desirous of meeting the enemy 
as soon as possible, and of putting a stop to his further devastating progress. 
In this sentiment Col. Rusk participated, and although disposed to give Houston, 
as far as possible, the direction of the tactics of the ~~ he in this instance 
gaye positive orders which Houston did not endorse. hile the army was en- 
camped, on the evening previous to its reaching the forks of the road, the Com- 
mander-in-chief called Col. Sidney Sherman to his tent and directed him to go 
through the camp and inform the officers and men that on the next day = 
would take the road to Harrisburg—that Col. Rusk, Secretary of War, h 

given him a positive order to move in that direction, and that he was bound to 
obey the order as coming from his superior. The order was received by the 
whole army with the greatest enthusiasm, as it ensured a speedy termination of 
the retreat and gave hope of a battle with the advancing Mexicans—a hope 
which was gloriously fulfilled on the field of San Jacinto a few days thereafter. 
Thus, it will be perceived, the most decisive and the most memorable event in 
the history of Texas, was brought about by the wise assumption of responsibility 
by Col. Rusk, at a time when the destinies of the Republic hung in dubious 
suspense. It was upon the pivot of this order that the whole weight of our 
subsequent history depends, and it was doubtless the realization of this, that 
induced its author to apply to Cel. (now General) Sherman, several years 
afterwards, for a certificate of the facts as here related, which certificate was 
given and is probably yet preserved among the papers of our lamented Senator. 

The events of the 21st of April, 1836, are too fatniliar to all to need reeapitu- 
lation. The part which Col. Rusk performed upon the battle field was second 
to none in point of wisdom, courage, and effective service. While the Texan 
columns were advancing towards the enemy’s front, the General-in-chief re- 
ceived a wound in his ankle and immediately called on the troops to halt, but 
Rusk, perceiving that to halt at that moment would be certain ruin rode forward 
and cried, “push on boys, push on,” and they did push on under the lead of the 
gallant Secretary, shouting, ‘‘ Remember the Alamo,” “ Remember Goliad,” and 
they won a victory in one hour which has seeured freedom and prosperity to 
anempire. It was the mission of Rusk to win the laurels of that day, and for 
other men to wear them. 

The wound of General Houston disabling him from active service, he resigned 
the command of the army, which he had held since the preceeding 6th of March. 
The whole army together with President Burnet and his Cabinet, united in 
urgitg Rusk to assume the office of Commander-in-chief, with the rank of 
Brigadier General, to which he finally assented, and was succeeded in the 
Cabinet by M. 6. Lamar, 

Santa Anna who was taken prisoner after the battle of San Jacinto, having 
entered into preliminary arrangements for a treaty of peace, sent word to 
General Fillisola, who was advancing from the west to his assistance, to evacuate 
the couatry. Gen. Rusk dispatched Col. Sherman with a small detachment of 
troops, to watch the movements of Fillisola, who had began to retire at the 
command of his superior. Gen. Rusk followed soon after with the remainder 
of the army, and joined Col. Sherman at Victoria. From thence they both 
proceeded Goliad, the scene of Fannin’s recent defeat and the inhuman slaughter 
of his little garrison. The remains of the unfortunate victims, which had m 
partially burned by the Mexicans, were scattered here and there over the field 
of conflict, presenting a most revolting spectacle. Gen. Rask ordered them to 
be collected together, and when this was done and everything prepared for 
their interment, the General pronounced an oration, which, for eloquence and pa- 
thos, surpassed anyting that had ever reached any sympathetic ear in that heroic 
audience. Many a rough and hardy soldier, with eyes unused to weeping, shed 
copious tears on that occasion over the seared remains of his compatriots. The 
oration was subsequently published, and we venture to say that no one has ever 
read its thrilling lines without feeling his nature stirred from its inmost depths. 
Upon the conelusion of the oration the remains were deposited in one common 
grave with the rights and honors of military burial. 
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Some two or three days after this, Col. Ugartechea, who had been in com- 
mand of the Mexican garrison at San Antonia arrived at Goliad with his forces, 
on his way to evacuate the country, in accordanee with the orders of his supe- 
rior officer, Gen. Fillisola. The latter aad left at Goliad a few provisions which 
Ugartechea was to obtain for his own use, but such were the exasperafed feel- 
ings of the Texan army, so recently excited by a review of the atrocities of 
Fannin’s massacree, that it was with mueh difficulty that Gen. Rusk could re- 
strain them from attacking the Mexicans and taking retributive vengeance for 
the wrongs of their own countrymen. The army stores were, however, given 
to Ugartechea, and he proceeded on his route to the coast. Gen. Rusk then fell 
back to Victoria, where, on the 17th of June, he received a dispatch from Cap- 
tains Karnes and Teal, who were held as prisoners at Matamoras, to the effect 
that the Mexicans were making active preparations for another invasion of 
Texas. This dispatch was brought through by Mr. Joseph J. Powell, a brother of 
our well known fellow-citizen Samuel Powell. The most active preparations 
were entered upon by Gen. Rusk to meet the threatened invasion, but the 
Mexicans, learning that their plans had been anticipated, abandoned their hos- 
tile intentions. 

In the fall of 1836, Gen. Rusk was appointed to a seat in the Cabinet of 
President Houston, which he aceepted, Jeaving the command of the army to 
Gen. Felix Houston. He remained in the Cabinet but a few weeks, his private 
affairs requiring his whole attention at home. In the year following he was 
elected to the second Congress of the Republic, from Nacogdoches, and was 
continued as a member of that body for several successive terms. In 1838 his 
friends desired to elect him President, but he would not consent, preferring to 
see Gen. Lamar in the executive office, who was accordingly chosen. In August 
of the same year, a rebellion broke out among the Mexicans of Nacogdoches and 
Vicinity, aguinst the authority of Texas, and the rebels were joined by several 
hundred Cherokee Indians. By the prompt action of Gen. Rusk, who imme- 
diatety organized a corps of volunteers and proceeded against the enemy, the 
revolt was speedily subdued and its discontents effectually dispersed. Two 
months after this he captured and disarmed a portion of the Caddoes, the most 
dangerous tribe in Eastern Texas, and handed them over to the agent of the 
United States at Shreveport, Louisiana. During the following sumimer he was 
at the head of the Nacogdoches regiment, fighting the Cherokees and other 
tribes, which had been incited to numerous acts of violence and murder by 
Mexiean enemies, and were evidently preparing for a general rising against 
the Texans. In the memorable actions of the 15th and 16th of July, 1839, in 
which “Bowles,” the Chief of the Cherokees, was killed, Gen. Rusk was in the 
thickest of the fight, and won new laurels for other brows than his to wear. 

In all of these movements against the Indians on the frontier, although acting 
nominally under the orders of Brigadier General Douglass, Gen. Rusk was the 
most efficient officer of that campaign, and deserves the credit of its suecess. 

The Congress of 1838-9 elected Rusk to the office of Chief Justice of the Re- 
public, which he held until 1840, and then resigned. His attention was now 
given to the practice of the law, in which he stood the foremost at the bar. In 
1843 he was elected Major General of the militia for one yea., in whieh office 
he was succeeded by Gen. Sydney Sherman, who was elected for four years— 
the tenure of the office having been changed to that term. This office, under 
the Republic, was a very responsible one, conferring as it did almost unlimited 
powers upon the incumbent. 

In 1844-5 the question of annexation was prominent before the people, and 
Gen. Rusk was among the first and warmest advocates of the measure. He was 
elected to the Convention of 1845 to form a State Constitution, and of this Con- 
vention he was unanimously chosen President. His eminent legal abilities, and 
his long experience in the affairs of the Republic, combined with the native 
excellence of his character, rendered him the foremost in influence, as he was in 
position, of that Convention, and enabled him to render invaluable service to 
the State. 

The first Legislature of Texas conferred upon him the office of United States 
Senator, in March, 1846, and in that position he has ever since continued to serve 
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his country with fidelity until the day of his death. In that august body of 
which he was a member, he held a proud and influential position. For several 
terms he was at the head of the Post Office Committee, and on the election 
of Mr. Buchanan to the Presideney, the voice of the whole nation seemed to 
unite upon the name of Rusk, as the most proper and acceptable, in connection 
with the Postmaster Generalship of the new cabinet. It was understood that 
this appointment was offered to him by the President elect, and that Mr. Rusk 
per-emptorially declined it.* Early in the last session of Congress, Mr. Rusk 
was chosen to the high and responsible position of President pro tem. of the 
Senate, in which he continued until the close of the session, administering the 
duties of the chair with all that dignity, impartiality, and ability so necessary 
to their acceptable discharge, and winning the unanimous commendation of 
the members. No one, in fact, was more popular among his fellow Senators, 
and none more trusted, honored, or Lelowed Seldom rising in his place to de- 
liver a set speech, he was nevertheless watchful of the interests of his constitu- 
ents, and the honor and welfare of the Union, and when he did address the 
Senate his words had their desired effect. The weight of his influence was 
more generally felt in the eommittee of which he was a member, and in his 
private intercourse with his colleagues, where his sound practical sense, yet 
modest and unassuming manners, carried the force of conviction with the charm 
of integrity. 

Had Thomas J. Rusk lived, he eould have reached any official position in this 
Union to which he would aspire. Always retiring in his disposition, it was 
with difficulty that his own best friends, who knew and appreciated his true 
worth, could induce him to accept the honors they were ever ready to confer 
upon him. Social and domestic in his habits, warm in his friendship, and de- 
voted in his attachments, he preferred the quiet joys of private life at home to 
the noisy plaudits of the multitude abroad; yet, while he sought not the latter 
at any time, he often yielded to the former at the call of his constituents, and 
for the benefit of his country. But the death, last year, of the life-long partner 
of his bosom, who had shared with him the sorrows of exile and the dangers of 
revolution, as well as the pleasures of honorable distinction and peeuniary pros- 
perity, seemed to unnerve him for the conflict of a public career, and cause him 
to shrink fiom the werld into the sacred retreat of home. It was to him like 
the rupture of his strong heart-sinews, and the tearing asunder of the cords of 
life. Other causes may have contributed to his fatal despondency, but this was 
undoubtedly the heaviest weight of sorrow that dragged him down to death 
Only noble and sensitive natures are capable of such depth and intensity of woe. 
Let us throw the white veil over the scene of his final struggle. With reve- 
rence let us consign that nobie form to the mausoleum of the past, and with 
gratitude inseribe upon the tablet of our memory the record of his manly vir- 
tues and his pat riotic deeds, 


NATIVE GRAPES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

The soil and climate of North Carolina are peculiarly adap- 
ted to the growth and profitable culture of many choice va- 
rieties of grape. When the first colonists, sent out by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in 1584, landed cn Roanoke Island, off the coast 
of North Carolina, they were charmed with the great abun- 
dance of grapes which greeted their eyes. In the quaint but 
forcible language of Barlowe, one of the leaders of this early 
adventurous band, “we viewed the land about us, being, where 
we first landed, very sandy and low toward the water-side, but 
so full of grapes as the very beating and surge of the sea over- 
flowed them, of which we found such plenty, as well there as 





* This, perhaps, is an error.—Eprror. 
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in all places else, both on the sand and on the green soil, on 
the hills as in the plains, as well as on every little shrub, as 
also climbing towads the tops of high cedars, that I think in 
all the world the like abundance is not to be found.” This is 
not an overwrought picture, applying as it does, to the Scou- 
pernong and other varieties in their native luxuriance. 

The original species of the grape are few, but the varieties are 
almost innumerable. A brief description of some of our more 
important native species and varieties will be here presented. 

Scourernone Grape.—This is a variety of vitis Rotundifo- 
lia. It is a white grape, very luscious and sweet. In the 
whole Albemarle region of North Carolina it is found in great 
abundance. It attains its greatest perfection on the sandy soils 
of the eastern portion of the State, although it has been suc- 
cessfully raised in more elevated localities. A vine on Roa- 
noke Island, said to have been planted there by the first colo- 
nists, covers nearly half an acre of ground, and bears abund- 
antly to the extremity of its branches. According to a late 
eye witness, “it continues to grow, and only wants an exten- 
sion of scaffolding. It should never be pruned; give it room 
and let itrun.” Seedlings from this grape, in most cases, show 
a ey to run into the common muscadine, the usual spe 
¢ type found in many States of the Union. 

Tue Carawsa Grapr.—This isa variety of Vitis Labrusca, 
so called from the province of Labrusque, in France. The 
name, however, isa misnomer. It should have been called 
Vitis Americana, as it is distinct from any species of the Old 
World. This excellent variety originated on the headwaters 
of the Catawba river, in a mountainous portion of Western 
Jarolina—the Switzerland of America. It isa red grape, with 
fine, aromatic flavor, and, in the language of Mr. Longworth, 
of Ohio, whose success in wine-making is well known, is des- 
tined to prove a mine of wealth to many an enterprising citizen 
of the United States. A superior wine, the “Sparkling Cataw- 
ba,” is now made from it, and its cultivation is extending into 
many localitities ot the South and West. Other choice varie- 
ties of grape are occasionally found in the western part of the 
State, embracing the counties of Gaston, Lincoln, Catawba, 
Burke, Buncombe, and others, all watered by the Catawba and 
its tributaries, only requiring skillful culture to bring them into 
notoriety. 

Tue Isanetta Grare.—this is another variety of Vitis La- 
brusca. It was sent from Brunswick county, North Carolina, 
to Col. George Gibbs, of Brooklyn, about the year 1810, and 
planted in his garden. The elder Prince first saw it there, 
some years afterwards, in a flourising condition, and gave it 
the complimentary name of Jsabella, after Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, 
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wife of Col. Gibbs. Although not so highly esteemed as the 
preceding variety, yet it is still used as a table grape, and suc- 
cessfully raised in certain localities. 

Tae Liycorn Grarr.—this is also a variety of Vitis Labrus- 
ca. It originated a few years ago in Lincoln county, North 
Carolina, and is regarded as a fine table grape. Under pro- 

er culture it might, no doubt, be turned to good account. 
There are still other varieties of this species of grape found in 
differerent parts of the United States, which our Jimits will pre- 
vent us from noticing. 

It will be thus seen that the low sandy soils of the eastern and 
the high table lands of the western portion of North Carolina 
have furnished their respective choice varieties of grape, the 
Scoupernong (Indian sweet-water) the representative af the one, 
and the Catawba ofthe other. And what, it may be here asked, 
prevents North Carolina from becoming, at no distant day, 
eminently a wine-producing State? Blest by nature with a 
congenial soil and climate, success would surely attend well- 
directed efforts in cultivating the grape. Let some of her en- 
terprising citizens engage judiciously in the business, and ere 
long we may expect to see the tasteful addition of wine includ- 
ed among the staple commodities of the Old North State. 

WEALTH OF MISSISSIPPL 

From the report of the Auditor of Public Accounts, made 
at the recent session of the Legislature, we make up the follow- 
ing statement, showing at a glance the wealth and resources 
of the State of Mississippi: 


Money Joanced at ttareely, oan. cpa tliiiePks bb Gales Jeidc SCG be oc e's $6,718,658 
Merchandise sold by regular merchants, .............ccseeee0- 15,552,194 
De ep epee errr er or ee 615,100 
Merehandise sold at auction. ..........cccc cece cece ccccereees 51,772 
Number of pleasure carriages. ..........ccccccccccccnceccsece 11,486 
Wr NO. on cc ccc taker Dove cond cade sc ce cbebaads ac% $1,666,079 
po AR OL I Pog er Tc «a 13,941 
i ey ts eS err yee oa wen $815,140 
Teme en GOON. 6 i anise eis bo Oa bas coed ccs bo ccusakebease 18,599 
Veit OF OUNO, . occ kad lc bumneh as sacs onseccceneesemmaeees $168,939 
Number of cattle over 20 heads... oii... cece cwcccctsesencceces 220,664 
Number of tamabie bosmee es iv cc Sao cs cde co ated inees 6,443 
Wiis 5 2s ick 's.> ac madd teeta + h60-010 bn eee ae $896,044 
Value of gold and silver plate.......... 0 ost wees sap anes ae 223,178 
OR Pee Creer eye 2,233 
Wes GEG 5g 5 k's hsbc RE Baa oF cae. chee Bo cee Pas $494,628 
Wetehon Of SATs tOWNR es caidateids o56ic vino Gas 40.0 dlaaine cabs comns 834,886 
Number of free white polls taxable... .......cceccecsccescceces 53,801 
Amount of State tax on personal property...........0+200200: $227,114 70 
Number of acres of land now taxable. ............0-eees esac ces 15,913,522 
Value of sme. .:. 0. o¢icoses snueeson RAMs Miia boc vw enable p.eb:n 60 $88 , 705,203 
Number of acres held by State for taxes......... Caseeket seen 421,553 
Total value of lands held by the State for taxes................ $501 , 325 


State tax on lands now taxable................ Smiths veeas $146,702 47 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 


Acting in pursuance of the several resolutions adopted by 
the late Convention at Knoxville, I hereby nominate the fol- 
lowing committees, and earnestly call upon them to perform 
the duties assigned to each before the next session of the Con- 
vention at Montgomery, on the second Monday of May next: 


1. To present to Congress the subject of the repeal of fishery bounties: Roger 
Pryor, of Virginia; Maunsel White and Wm. A. Elmore, of Louisiana; J. L. 
Jones, of Georgia. 

2. To prepare and publish u call for the next meeting of the Convention: 
Hon. James Lyons, of Virginia; T. B. Bethea, of Alabama; Hon. W. M. Chureh- 
well, of Tennessee; Hon. W. W. Boyce, of South Carolina; B. C. Yancey, of 
Georgia. 

3. To memorialize Congress upon the repeal of tobacco duties in foreign ports: 
W. M. Burwell, of Virginia; Hon. James Guthrie, of Kentucky; General Tench 
Tilghman, of Maryland; Thomas C. Reynolds, of Missouri. 

4. On Southern Sehool Books: The following names are added to the com- 
mittee raised at the last session of the Convention: Rt. Rev. Leonidas Polk, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the committee; Hon. John Perkins, Jr., of Louisiana; 
William Gilmore Sims, LL. D., and R. B. Carroll, of South Carolina; C. K. Mar- 
shall, of Mississippi. 

5. On the comparative expense of selling cotton in the several Southern cities: 
G. P. Elliott, of South Carolina; Stuart, of Mississippi; J. L. Jones, of 
Georgia; T. J. Prince, of Alabama; General Sparrow, of Louisiana. 

6. To suggest suitable business for the next Convention: David Hubbard, of 
Alabama; J. M. Clay, of Arkansas; Governor Mosely, of Florida; B. H. Overby, 
of Georgia; J. A. Acklen, of Louisiana, J. Clapp, of Mississippi; Romulus Saun- 
ders, of North Carolina; General Gideon Pillow, of Tennessee; Edwin Ruffin, 
of Virginia. (The President of the Convention is made by the resolution chair- 
man of this committee. ) 

7. On the culture of the grape at the South: Herman Bokum and Rev. J. 
Esperandieu, of Tennessee; A. G. Summer, of South Caroline ; Dr. Cloud, of Ala- 
bama; Thos. Affleck, of Mississippi. 

8. To collect facts bearing upon the re-opening of the African slave-trade, to 
be presented at the next session of the Convention: L. W. Spratt, of South Caro- 
lina; Hon. Thos. Clingman, of North Carolina; Hon. R. Toombs, of Georgia; 
Hon. Wm. M. Yancey, of Alabama; General Quitman, of Mississippi; Governor 
James E. Brown, of Florida; Hon. John Perkins, of Lonisiana; Dr. Ramsey, of 
Tennessee; Hon. Albert Rust, of Arkansas; Dr. Brewer, of Montgomery County, 
Maryland; Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia. 





J. D. B. DE BOW, 


President Southern Convention. 


SORGHO SUCRE EXPERIMENTS. 

A great deal of interest just now is manifested throughout 
the country in regard to the cultivation of the Sorgho or Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane, which many have thought would substitute 
very materially the old cane cultivation. We scarcely take 
up a Southern paper which has not something upon the sub- 
ject. In South Carolina, particularly, the experiment is being 
fairly tested, and we await with interest the result. 

. The great question is, “will the Sorgho granulate,” for upon 
this will depend almost entirely its value, since there is no 
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scarcity of syrup producers and approved grasses and other 
materials of fodder. Still the virtues of the plant in these re 
spects may prove to be considerable. 


The Charleston Courier, of September 14, says: 


“We are indebted to the politeness of Capt. A. Roumillat, proprietor of the 
well known manufactory in this city, for the results of a trial which he has 
given to the Sorgho cane, for the purpose of testing its possibility of crystalli- 
zation. 

“Capt. R. procured 300 canes from the farm of Thos. H. Deas, which, after 
being properly crushed, produced 21 gallons of juice. This juice, after boiling 
and evaporation, yielded 8 gallons and 8 quarts of syrup. He then boiled it 
to the granulating point, but the syrup refused to granulate. It was rather 
inclined to burn. This experiment was made under Capt. Roumillat’s own eye, 
and every care was taken that it might be successful. He is satisfied, there- 
fore, that the syrup is not susceptible of granulation—and that sugar cannot 
be made from the Sorgho.” 


The Wew Orleans Delta, of September 10, says: 

“T have cultiv@ted about three-quarters of an acre of Sorghum saccharatum 
for an experiment; got about thirty bushels of seed, and find all the stock, 
horses, cattle, and hogs, very fond of the stalks. I think it will make a good 
substitute for green corn and oats, but the stalks will not bear euring for fod- 
der, unless eut very often and cured when small; if allowed to ripen, they 
must be cut whenever wanted for immediate use. They are very nutricious 
when ripe, but much more watery than sugar-cane; and, in my opinion, the 
Chinese cane will never successfully compete with our old-fashioned sugar-cane 
for the purpose of making sugar.” 


SLAVERY IX CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA, AND MEXICO, 


General William Walker, the Nicaraguan chief, has lately 
written -a letter, in which hé exposes, with great ability, the 
true state of the slavery question as it connects itself with our 
southern neighbors of Masico and Central America. We 
give an extract from his letter: 

The events which have followed the abolition of slavery in tropical America 
strikingly illustrate the fact that government is a science and not a fine art, 
and that its laws are to be sought for inductively—not through the sentiments 
or emotions. The pharisaical philanthropy of Exeter Hall has made Hayti and 
all Spanish America the seat of dire and almost endless civil war; it is fast con- 
verting Jamaica into a wilderness. Further than this, it is making the whole 
western coast of Africa one vast slave ship, before which the horrors of the 
middle passage sink into insignificance. The slavery of the negro to his fellow- 
savage—productive as it necessarily is of cannibalism and human sacrifice—has 
been a hundred fold increased by efforts to suppress the slave-trade; and the 
vices of the smuggler have been added ‘to those properly belonging to the 
slaver, by forcing him to carry on his trade with the halter around his meek. 

A comparison of the negro in Africa with what he is in the United States, or 
even in Cuba and Brazil, shows the advantage of Western slavery to the infe- 
rior race. The condition of tropical America, where slavery does not exist, in- 
dicates its necessity for the development of the natural wealth of that portion 
of the world. 

And of all the countries of tropical America, Nicaragua has most need for a 
thorough re-organization of labor. The revolutions of nearly forty years have 
made idlers of a large majority of the population, and but for the exceeding 
fertility of the soil, would long since have converted it into a desert. The re- 
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introduction of negro slavery constitutes the speediest and most efficient means 
for enabling the white race to establish itself permanently in Central America, 
and it is the consciousness of this fact which is leading to a combination of the 
mixed races of Spanish America for the purpose of excluding slavery forever 
from the territories now occupied by them. The tendency of this combina- 
tion is, of course, to confine slavery on the American continent within its pre- 
sent limits; and it appears to me of some importance that the evidences of the 
combination should be placed before the people of the Southern States. 

Nor are written and palpable evidences of this combination lacking. You 
may find them in the achieves of Costa Rica at San Jose, and in those of New 
Granada at Bogota. Still nearer home you may find the evidences not only of 
the Spanish-American combination, but also of British complicity with it, among 
the archives of Washington and of Westminster. It is strange that these facts 
have attracted so little attention on the part of the Southern people; but they 
may feel the importance of them long after they have lost the power to control 
the consequences of the combination. 

To the facts. In the month of May, 1856, a treaty was entered into between 
the States of New Granada and Costa Rica. Ostensibly the main object of this 
treaty was the settlemerit of a boundary question long pending between the 
two republics; and the treaty was signed soon after the English government 
had agreed to furnish arms to Costa Rica for the purpose of fi@&ting the Ameri- 
cans in Nicaragua. But in this treaty the strange and singular clause is inserted 
whereby the contracting parties agree that slavery shall never be introduced 
into the territories of either. No intimate relations exist between those repub- 
lies; for, although coterminous, a vast uninhabited region extends between the 
cultivated districts of the two countries. And yet these two sovereignties yield 
to each powers over the other, which one State of your Confederacy will not 
yield either to a sister State or to the Federal Gevernment. 

It must have been a powerful influence which secured the insertion of such a 
elause into a treaty concerning boundaries, Nor are we left to conjecture the 
source of this influence. 

Not many weeks after the treaty between Costa Rica and New Granada was 
signed, Great Britain entered into a treaty by which the Bay Islands were 
given up to Honduras, with the proviso that slavery should be forever excluded 
from them. And this treaty signed by the Honduras Commissioner and the 
British Secretary of State, is afterwards embodied in what is known as the 
Dallas Clarendon treaty. It receives the signature of the American Minister at 
London, is approved by an American Secretary of State, and an American 
President sends it for ratification to the American Senate. One is almost tempt- 
ed to believe that the United States itself is not unwilling to become a party to 
a treaty which is an insult as well as an injury to the whole Southern people. 

And other Spanish-American States have shown their desire to join in this 
league. Not only was the proposition for a general combination of these re- 
publies diseussed in the Chilian Congress, but a Chilian Commissioner was sent 
to San Jose for the purpose of negotiating a treaty with Costa Rica. A Chilian 
brig of war, too, having commissioned and warrant officers furnished by Eng- 
land and France, came to the coast of Central America with a view of aiding in 
the combination against the Americans at Nicaragua. 

Nor is Mexico indifferent in the matter. Her border territories furnish a 
place of refuge for the runaways of the Southerh and Southwestern States; and 
the new Mexican constitution just adopted has, I am told, a clause by which the 
central government is precluded from making a treaty with the United States 
for the extradition of fugative slaves. In fact, you have but to read the jour- 
nals of the Spanish-American republics from Mexico to Chili, to be satisfied of 
the enmity—active as well as passive—to the people and institutions of the 
Southern’ States. 

Independent, then, of the importance to the whole United States and to eivi- 
lization generally of Americanism in Nicaragua, I cannot but regard our suc- 
cess as of more immediate and vital consequence to the peecple of the Southern 
States. It mvolves the question whether you will permit yourselves to be 
hemmed in on the South as you already are on the North oad on the West— 
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whether you will remain quiet and idle while impassable barriers are being 
built on the only side left open for your superabundant energy and enterprise, 
If the South is desirous of imitating the gloomy grandeur of the Eschylian 
Prometheus, she has but to lie supine a little while longer, and force and power 
will bind her to the rock, and the yulture will descend to tear the liver from 
her body. In her agony and grief she may console herself with the idea that 
she suffers a willing sacrifice. 





COTTON CROP AND STATISTICS, 1857. 

The New York Shipping List publishes as usual its annual state- 
ment of the Southern crop, though we have not received it in time for 
a full transcript into the pages of the Review : 

The crop of the year ending Sept. Ist, reaching market, is ascertained to 
amount to 2,939,519 bales, against 3,527,845 last year, and 2,847,339 the year 
before. The total foreign export is 2,252,657 bales against 2,954,606 last year— 
a decrease of 701,949 bales. Of the crop 45,314 bales were Sea Islands, against 
44,512 last year, and 40,841 the year before. The consumption of the country 
north of Virginia is shown to be 702,128 bales, in that State 18,541, and in the 
other Southern and Western States 119,246—making the entire consumption of 
the country to Sept. 1, 1857, say 840,000 bales, against 788,000 last year. 


Home consumption of Cotton South and West of Virginia. 








1850. 1852. 1855. 1856. 1857. 

North Carolina, bales... 20,000 15,000 18,500 22,000 25,000 
South Carolina........ 15,000 10,000 10,500 15,000 17,000 
CUROER.. 5 o caissint.ddaer 27 ,000 22,000 20,500 25,000 23,000 
FT eT err 6,000 5,000 5,500 6,500 5,000 
NE hints oie cixtiniany's 12,000 7,000 4,000 7,000 9,000 
On the Ohio, &e....... 27 , 500 16,000 26,000 42,000 38,000 

Total to Sept 1...... 107 , 500 75,000 85,000 117,500 117,000 


The above figures, adding stocks, ete., and excluding old cottons, 
make the aggregate crop reach 3,014,000 bales against 


bales. bales. bales. bales. 
1856.. 8,335,000 | 1853. 8,860,000 | 1851.. 2,450,000 | 1849.. 2,840,000 
1855.. 3,178,000 | 1852. 8,100,000 | 1850.. 2,212,000 | 1848.. 2,357,000 
1854.. 3,000,000 


SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, 
We are rejoiced to perceive that this venerated Institution has been reorgan- 
ized, by the re-instalment of the old faculty, and are assured that its efficiency 
has never been greater than it will be during the approaching term. The late 
President has alone been omitted in the reorganization, Cousidering the 
weighty interests involved, the Trustees have done well to postpone the electfon 
of a President, until their meeting in December. The public require a full 
canvass of the merits of all of the candidates. . It is practicable for the College, 
if properly regulated, like the University of Virginia, to attract many hundred 
students from every section of the South and Southwest. 
The following are among the Board of Trustees, some of the most enlightened 
and liberal men in the State: i 
Gov. R. F. W. Allston, President, Hon. J. Chesnut, jr., Hon. J. Simons, 
Chancellor Chancellor Dargan, Johnston, Chancellor Wardlaw, Judge O’Neall, 
Judge Wardlaw, Judge Glover, Judge Munro, Judge Whitner, J. L. Petigru, W. 
Hempton, Rev. J. H. Thornweil, C. G. Memminger, B. F. Perry, F. J. Moses, 
J. Buchanan, Rk. W. Barnwell, J. H. Means, J. F. Townsend, W. ¥. DeSaussure, 
J. H. Adams, J. Farrow, T. 8. Dawkins, Hon. W. C. Preston. 
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We express our indebtedness to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for a copy of the last Annual Re 
port, (for 1856,) and find it to be as 
usual, a most interesting and valuable 
volume. At the same time our ac- 
knowledgements must be made to 
Senator Slidell of Louisiana, for a copy 
in quarto form of the Second volume of 
the Pacific Railroad Surveys. The 
volume embraces the reports of Lieut. 
Beckworth and Clarke, Capt. Pope, Mr. 
Engineer Lander, and Col. Emory, 
made under the directions of the Secre- 
tary of War in 1853-54. 

Report on the Commercial Relations of 
the United States with all Foreign Coun- 
tries, made under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, Vol. III, Washing- 
ton, 1857. This is a quarto, very 
handsomely printed and bound, and is 
placed upon our table through the 
courtesy of Edward Flagg, under whose 
charge it was prepared for the press. 
All the responses of our foreign Con- 
suls to the circalars issued from the De- 
partment in 1854, are fully presented, 


and they will be found to embrace a| 


vast accumulation of valuable matter. 
A fourth volume will contain the. resi- 


due of these returns. The second vol-| 


ume referring exclusively to tariffs must 
be still postponed. 
Mechanical Report of the Patent 


Office, 1856. This is presented in three | 


volumes, which is an evidence of the 
great increase in the business and im- 
portance of the Office. The third vol 
ume is an entirely new feature, being 


devoted to drawings and illustrations | 
which are handsomely executed under| 


the direction and by M. ©. Gritzner. 
Certainly the Mechanical Department 
of the Patent Office, in its superb and 


well arranged repository furnishes one | 


of the most extraordinary museums in 
the world, and should be visited by 
every citizen who can reach the Fede 
ral Metropolis. : 

The National Pronounecing Spe lhe e. 
by Richard G. Parker and G. M. Wat- 


son authors of the National Series of 


Readers. 


Introduetion to the Manual of Geo- 
graphy, designed for junior classes in 
public or private schools, by Jas. Mon-| 
teith. 

These works constitute parts of one 
of the school series issued from the ex- 





tensive house of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, 


The Political Text Book or Encyelo- 
pedia, containing everything necessary 
for the reference of the politicians and 
statesmen of the United States, edited 
by M. W. Cluskey, of Washington city, ae 
1857. Too much praise cannot readily 
be accorded to the editor for this moet 
useful manual. It condenses in small 
type, and in alphabetical order, almost 
all the leading documents, which are 
of constant reference in the political 
developments of the country from the 
| earliest period to the present date, such 
|to wit, as the Virginia and Kentucky 
| resolutions, the Ordinance of 1796, the 
| Dred Scott case, the annexation of Tex- 
| as, the Nebraska act, Kansas affairs, 
|the platforms and history of all the 
| great national parties, ete., ete. Such 
a compilation, so full, so minute, and 
so accurate has never been made before, 
and itis all reduced into convenient 
size. We have consulted the work 
frequently, and shall retain it by our 
side. It must be a perfect vade mecum 
for every one interested in the move- 
ments of the political. world, and in a 
country like ours, who is not? The 
price of the work is $3; and it can be 
had from the Author, at Washington 4 
| City. 

Life at the White Sulphur Springs, 

or pictures of a pleasant Summer, by 
|Mary J. Windle, author of Legends of 
the Waldenses. Philadelphia, G5 B 
| Lippincott & Co., 1857. A pleasant 
llittle volume this for fireside reading 
and to while away an eecasional half 
hour. It embraces a great many lively 
sketches of persons and things at one 
of the most fashionable watering places 
during the Summer season, and it is 
easy to recognize the leading portraits, 
Several tales, elaborated to consid- 
erable length, are also incorporated, 
such as the Lady of the Rock, Poca- 
hontas a Legend of Virginia, Grace 
| Bartlett an American ‘Tradition, &e. 
| This graceful and modest, yet pleasant 
|volume can be had in all the book 
| stores of the South. 


We are indebted to the Engineer De- 
partment of the United States for a 
copy of a most valuable map of our 
| Western regions, rxtending from the 
| Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. 
| he title of the map is “A Map of 























the Territory of the United States, from 
the Mississippi river to the Pacific 
ocean,” and it contains all the authentic 
explorations which have as yet been 
made in this extensive region, having a 
breadth east and west of 1,900 miles, 
and north and south of 1,600 miles. The 
map is one three millionth part of the 
size of the country represented, or on a 
scale of a about 47 miles to the inch, | 
which, though too small to represent | 
every feature and locality, is still large | 
enough for all general purposes, and 
makes a sheet of 3-7 by 4 feet. 

On this map trails of the exploring 
parties are all represented, with the 
name of the explorer and date of explo- 
ration, so that those interested in any | 
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teaus, or linked together in such a way 
as to defy us at present to say in many 
eases what range is the continuation of 
another. 

The divides between the waters of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific are not al- 
ways mountain ridges, nor do mountain 
ranges always form divides, as many of 
them are broken through by rivers. 

The map shows that, having once en- 
tered the mountain region, the traveler 
is constantly surrounded by them, and 
there seems a necessity for considering 
all the mountains from the western bor- 
der of the plains to the Pacific ocean, 
as but one yreat system. 

A brief memoir will accompany the 
map when finished, giving an account 





particular section, have the proper au-|of the routes pursued by the different 
thorities pointed out from which to|explorers, the methods of observation 











seek for more extended details, making 
it as far as possible an index map. 

Such portions as have not yet been 
explored are left blank on this compi- 
lation, or such rivers, lakes, and moun- 
tains as are known to exist therein are 
but faintly indicated. The whole, there 
fore, presents somewhat a skeleton ap- 
pearanee, and shows how much is yet 
to be learned. It must be remembered, 
however, that this appearance is in- 
creased by the untinished state of the 
map; as large areas in California and 
Oregon, and the trail from Great Sait 
Lake to Southern California, although 
reduced upon the manuseript map, have 
not been engraved. 

No general map of the country yet 
published contains one-third as much 
certain informatioa, and where the por- 
tions left blank on this map, with th 
exceptions just indicated, are filled up 
on others, it has been on vague and 


uncertain information, or is merely the | 


expression of the theovies or surmises of 
the compiler. 

The tepog: aphy of the mountains has 
been copied 2s nearly as possible from 
the origina! maps, and the assemblage 
thus presented, so different from any- 
thing before published, goes far to 


overthrow many of the prevailing ideas | 


concerning the mountain ranges, and 
systems into which theorizers have sep- 
arated this great mountainous region, 
Though the ranges are, in general, in 
directions parallel to each other within 
certain limits, yet the same direction is 
not continued throughout the mass, nor 
is any range continuous from Mexico to 
the British possessions, they are for the 
most part separated by valleys or pla- 


lemployed, ete. 
The map gives the names of locations 
of the Indian tribes, represents all the 
mountains that have been explored, and 
in every part gives the elevation of the 
country above the level of the sea. It 
hasserved the War Department greatly 
already in pointing out the routes for 
new explorations, and copies of it have 
also been furnished to the offices of the 
other Departments, and it was used in 
determining the location for the new 
wagon roads, for the construction of 
which the last Congress made provision 
nuder the Department of the Interior. 
The work of compilation has been 
one of no little labor, and has been in 
| progress nearly three years. 
| It is the design of the War Depart- 
ment to continue to add to it all au- 
| thentie information, and to make it in 
|every respect a complete record of the 
|progress of the explorations in that 
|cvuutry which separates thesettlements 
lin the Mississippi valley from those near 
|the Pacifie coast. 





M. V. Moore, of Taylorsville, Tenn., 
proposes to edit a volume entitled 
“Gems from Southern Poets,” illustra- 
ited, and requests us to invite from all 
| suvices, contributions, so that his col- 
lection may be fall. We do so with 
pleasure. 

Our thanks are due to Plowden C. 
Weston, Esq., of South Carolina, for a 
copy of his very interesting address 
delivered before the Citizens of All 
Saints’ Parish; and, also, to William W. 
Holden, Esq., of North Carolina, for his 
address betore the State Hducational 
Association at Warrenton. ‘The in- 








formation which is afforded upon the 
education system of North Carolina, 
and of the country, is most valuable, 
and will aid us in future labors. 


Tt is comfortable to continue to re- 
ceive the approval of Southern men, 
while pursuing the course marked out 
for ourselves in the conduct of the Re- 
view, for such constitute by far the 
largest part of the reward. At this 
time but two or three extracts will be 
made from the correspondence on our 
table. Says a gentleman, at Beaufort, 
8. C., “I hope, most sincerely, you will 
ever remain as you are now, perfectly 
independent of parties and party ties, 
and continue to conduct a Review, 
which, I think, has had as much to do 
in making the South feel her power and 
strength, as any press published south 
of the Capitol.” 

Another, at Raleigh, N. C., adds: 
“There is no man who deserves more 
of the gratitude of the whole South 


than you do. You have done more to | 


develop her resources, and infuse a 
spirit of self-reliance in her people, than 
ail the wrangling politicians of the day. 
We want commercial independence! 
Considering the insults, assaults, wrongs, 
Which we are incessantly receiving 
from the North, our present depend- 
efce upon them, and our disposition to 
encourage their industry at the expense 
of our own, is indeed humiliating—yes, 
degrading !” 

Another, at Columbus, Geo., says: 
“Tam highly pleased with the strong 
Southern stand you have taken, and 
- for one, am willing to go with you any 
length in that direction. Your Review 
is by far the most thorough expounder 
and defender of our political principles 
and rights, and, as a Southerner, I feel 
grateful to you.” 

But we are ashamed of this egotism. 


Those who are interested in medical 
education will refer to the advertise- 
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growing success to the new school, and 
that New Orleans will become in the 
event one of the most prominent points 
for medical education in the Union. 
The number of its students will soon 
be augmented five fold. 


A friend in Virginia called our atten- 
tion lately to some remarks appearing 
in the papers by Python, published by 
us last Spring, to which as a Presbyte- 
rian, he takes exception. Had the 
particular remarks complained of at- 
tracted the editors attention, he would 
not have consented to their appearance. 
It isa question of religious controversy 





which he would be unwilling to have 
| discussed in the Review. His Virginia 
|friend, however, most nobly and zeal- 
ously vindicates the conservative posi- 
tion of the Old School Presbyterian 
| Church, and he takes great pleasure in 
| quoting from his remarks: 

“The sentiment uttered by one of our 
| greatest Northern men, was as eloquent, 
as it is true, when he said: ‘This civil 
| Union may be divided, but the Old 
| School Presbyterian Church will remain 
fone.’ She knows neither North, South, 
| East, nor West, but one people, and her 
| great commission is to preach to that 
| people the gospel. This and this alone 
|} is her work as a Church of Jesus Christ. 
| That our ministers and laymen differ, 
j|honestly, on many questions, and even 
lon the question of slavery, we do not 
jdeny. As individuals they have a 
right to differ, for we hold that the 
| right of private judgment is universal 
jand unalienable. But as Presbyterians 
jew are bound to study the peace as 
| well as the purity of our Chureh, and 
|they have no constitutional or moral 
lri¢ht to introduce sectional issues and 
| questions of strife, the tendency of 
| which would be to disturb our peace, 
| weaken our influence,and pervert the de- 
isign of the great commission to preach 
| the gospel to every creature, irrespective 


ment of the ‘“‘ New Orleans Schoo! of | of climate, condition, or color. This we 


“Wedicine,” on another page. This In- 
stitution was opened twelve years ago 
utider, the most flattering auspices, and 
is now on the verge of its second sea- 
son. The professors are all known as 
men of high professional skill, great 
zeal and imtel igence, and esteemed 
personal character, The College build- 
ing is almost at the door of the Charity 
Hospital, and its faculty are among the 
visiting physicians and surgeons of that 
Institution. We predict. great and 


| hold to be our work as a church of Christ. 
Occupying this position, our pulpits 
have not been disgraced with the isms 
of the day. Our ministers have gone 
to the sacred desk to glory only in the 
cross—holding it up as the great centre 
of attraction and hope—the power of 
God for a world’s redemption. Nor 
have our church courts been agitated 
with strife and bitterness of feeling, 
forgetting their appropriate work, to 
devise ways aud means for the spread 
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of the gospel, that it might be preach- 
ed to Greek and Jew, Barbarian, Sey- 
thian, bond and free. And if this 
ehurch has stood firm and unshaken 
amid the storms of fanaticism that 
darkened our political horizon, and 
sailed safely through the heaving bil- 
lows that toreatened to engulph our 
Ship of State—true to her position, and 
firm in her purpose to preach only the 
gospel to every creature, she may now 
rejoice in the clear sky which lights up 
her future.” 


In a late editorial of the Charleston 
Courier appears the following, which, 
in justice to our brethren, as well as to 
ourselves, we incorporate, trusting that 
the delicate hint will not be lost upon 
the Southern fraternity. The Editor of 
the Review is, however, far from enter- 
ing acomplaint, having been too long the 
recipient of courtesies from a large por- 
tion of the Southern press: 

“We ask of our editorial brethren if 
they do not perceive generally through- 
out their exchange lists, more full and 
more frequent references to Northern 
than to Southern Magazines? And we 
ask further, if this discrimination is not 
found to be increasing in favor of the 
Northern Magazines in proportion as 
we recede from the great lines and 
routes of travel and communicatien? 
How common is it to meet a ‘ Back- 
wood's exchange” whose first page is 
occupied week after week with tales 
from some namby pamby vehicle of 
rosewater literature and sentimental 
syllabub? How common is it to find 
offers for clubbing—flaring and glaring | 
announcements of prospectus, &e., &c., 
in favor or behalf of Northern Maga- 
zines? 

“We need only suggest two questions, 
and leave the answers to the observa- 
tion and experience of all concerned— 
whether in the magazine or the news- 
paper province—and beg leave, in con- 
clusion, to submit two practical infer- 
ences and lessons: 

“1, Let our newspaper brethren South 
and Southwest, give at least as much 
notice and publicity, in all forms of ad- 
vantage, to De Bow’'s, the The Southern 
Literary Messenger, Russell’s Magazine, 
and other organs of magazine litera- 
ture, as they do to Northern magazines, 
which, to say the least, are not supe- 
rior in literary claims, 

“2. Let our Magazine friendssee to it, 





}ed lately in the New Orleans 





that they embrace and employ all law- 


ful and proper means of assisting pub- 
licity and challenging notice, and af- 
fording opportunities for all readers to 
examine and test their monthly views.” 


The well-known Irish patriot, John 
Mitchell, in conjunction with Wm. G. 
Swann, a citizen of Knoxville, proposes 
to publish in that city a new journal, 
to be called the “Southern Citizen.” 
We endorse the movement with all our 
heart, for surely in no part of the South 
is an advocate of sound Southern opin- 
ion so much needed as at Knoxville and 
its vicinities. The following is a part 
of the prospectus of the Southern Citi- 
zen: 

“Tt will uphold the Federal Union, 
provided the sovereignty of the eonfed- 
erated States be respected: if not, not. 

“Holding that the institution of negro 
slavery is a sound, just, wholesome im- 
stitution; and, therefore, that the ne 
tion of re-opening the African slave- 
trade is a question of expediency alone, 
the conductors of “The Southern Citi- 
zen” will, in view of the late action of 
the Southern Commercial Convention, 
at Knoxville, apply themselves to search 
out and bring to light all accessible in- 
formation bearing upon that important 
subject—on the whole industrial condi- 
tion and necessities of the South—on 
the actual state of the negro races of 
Africa, and on the policy and action of 
European powers in reference to the 
slave-trade.” Weekly $2 per annum. 


The following list of Works relating 
to Slavery and the South, which appear- 
Helta, 
though incomplete, is still very valua- 
ble, and should suggest to Southern 
men the propriety of collecting them 
together for their libraries. e have 
added a few to the list : 

The Pro-Slavery Argument, eontain- 
ing the papers of Hammond, Harper, 
Dew, é&e., edited by Simms. Philadel- 
phia: Lippineott & Co. 

The Slave Trade, Domestic and For- 
eign, by H. C. Cary. Philadelphia: 
A. Hart. 

Liberty and Slavery, by Pref. Bled- 
soe. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 

Bible defence of Slavery, Py Priestley. 

Slavery ordained by God, by Rev. F. 
A. Ross. Philad.: Lippincott & Co. 

Fletcher's Studies on Slavery. Nat- 
chez: Jackson Warner. 

Slavery—Seriptural and Statistical, 
by Stringfellow. Riehmond: J. W 
Randolph. 
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A Southern view of Slavery, by Dr.| J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
N. Adams, of Boston. |phia, provide us with a copy of one 
Defence of Negro Slavery, by M. Es- | of the most beautiful and substantial 
tes, of Columbus, Miss. works issued from the press of this or 
Domestic Slavery Discussed, by Dr.|any other country. It is in the finest 
Fuller, of S. Carolina, and Dr. Way- | style of the typographical art, and is il- 
land, of Rhode Island. Boston: Ken-/lustrated with numerous superb en- 
dall & Lincoln. |gravings, lithograph colored charts, 
Philosophy and Practice of Slavery,|ete. The volume is the result of the 
by Wm. A. Smith, D.D., of Randolph, |labors of Lorin Blodgett, whom the 
Macon College, Va. Nashville: Ste- | publie well knows in connection with 
venson & Owen. iseveral recent reports upon climatolo- 
Slavery and the Slave Institutions of | gy. It embraces a full comparison of 
the South, being volume 2 of the Indus- | the climates of our own, and the other 
trial Resources of the South and West, | American climates, with those of Eu- 
by J. D. B. DeBow. |rope and Asia most especially in regard 
The American Citizen, by Bishop |to sanitary investigations, agriculture, 
Hopkins, of Vermont. New York: /and engineering, with isothermal and 
Pudney & Russell. jrain charts for every season. A vast 
Cannibals All, or Slaves without Mas-|amount of statistical matter is added, 
ters, by Geo. Fitzhugh, of Virginia. | representing the meteorological obser- 
Negroes and Negro Slavery, pamphlet | vations of the United States condensed 
by Dr. J. H. Van Everie. | from all‘sources of information. 
A modern Presbyter's second Letter| In a very short time hence it is our 
on Slavery, by Nathan Lord, of Dart- lintention to present a summary of the 





mouth Cvilege. | valuable information embraced in Mr. 
The Cabin and Parlor, by J. J, Ran- | Blodgett’s work, but in the meanwhile, 
dolph, of Virginia. cordially recommend it to the student 


Clara; or, Slave Life in Europe:|and the man of leizure, as well as of 
from the German, translated by Archi- | science, in every section of the country. 
bald Allison. _Harper X Brothers. 'e- Those of our subscribers who 

Negro Mania, by J. Campbell, 1851. | preserve their numbers of the Review, 

The White Slave ; or, Me mories of @ \ and believe that they will have a future 
Fugitive : Boston, Tappan & Whitman. | value, ought not to neglect the oppor- 

Lhe Mud Cabin ; or, Character and| tunity of completing their Volumes or 
Tendencies of Liritish Institutions, dc., | series of the Work. We have still a 

, rT, " ‘ . aw Tork ' » . 
by Warren Ishman: New York, D. Ap- 'great many duplicates of particular 





pleton «& Co, * |months and years, although others are 
White Acre and Black Acre. A case | uyfortunately wanting. If any one 


at law, reported by J. G. Esq., a retired | should have the time and inclination to 
barrister of Lincolnshire, Lng. Rich- | hunt up his numbers, and will, by let- 
mond, Va., J. W. Randolph, jter, inform the office at Washington 

South Carolina in the Revolutionary| City what are wanting, they will 
War. Being a reply to certain misrep- | be “speedily supplied, ou almost any 
resertations and mistakes of recent} terms that will be satisfactory to the 
writers, in relation to the course aud | party. Orders also ean be registered 
conduct of this State. By W. Gilmere| at the New Orleans office, which has 
gre: — aes C. regen 9 la bindery attached. 

e Hireling and Slave, and other o> 2 dak ce bho 3 
Poona, by Wm J. Grayson, uf Charles {8 A few sets of the Industrial Re 
ton, South Carolina, MeCarter & Co.; 
with valuable illustrative and statisti- 
eal notes, 

Blair's Ancient Slavery. 

Slavery and the Church, by Thos, J, 
Taylor, 1861. 

inquiry into the Hisiory of Slavery, 
by Rev. ‘T. C. Thornton, of Miss., 1841. 


sources may still be ordered; 3 vols, 
$6, postage free. 

¢ Our subscription list is station- 
ary. Itis in the power of every fiiend 
of the Review, with a little effort, to 
send us a new name, and thus largely 
inerease our lists and save us from the 
continued expense and annoyance of 
sending out ‘ canvassing ageuts.” Will 

Climatology of the United States and} you begin the work? For $10 we will 
of the temperate latitudes of the North|send to three persons for a year; for 
American Continent, de. $15, to five; for $30, to ten. 




















